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A Dispensary in Chinatown. 


New knowledge of the characteristics of a 
peculiar people is being gained at the free clinic 
and dispensary, which, says the Inquirer, has 
recently been opened in Philadelphia’s China- 
town. The new institution is a branch of the 
Chinese Mission, and it has been unexpectedly 
successful. 


Medical treatment in China is a weird com- 
bination of, incantations and powdered snakes 
and things,'and the physician in charge of the 
new dispensary speedily learned that homceop- 
athy would never flourish among his Mongolian 
patients. They wish the doses to make a pal- 
pable hit and to be formidable in quantity and 
appearance. ; 

‘he nastier the taste and the bigger the pill, 
the more confidence has John. It has been 


_ found that a pill as big as a marble vill send a 


Chinaman out of the dispensary gleefully rubbing 
his stomach, where a pellet would cause him to 
look hopeless, mournful and despondent of 
recovery. 

The most striking fact brought out in the work 
of the dispensary has been the stoical indiffer- 
ence to pain in surgical operations. It is often 
the case that the opium habit has so weakened 
the heart’s action that ether cannot be given 
with safety, and at all times the Chinaman 
protests against anzesthetics, with the fear of 
death big in his eyes. He fears that his soul, 
which goes out while he is insensible, will wan- 
der away and get lost and not be able to find its 
tenement. 

So John stretches himself on the operating 
table, jabbering in singsong fashion with his 
undemonstrative brethren, and submits without 
a groan to tortures which would make a Cau- 
casian shrink and writhe, and rebel in a — 
of pain. It is not unlike cutting into a log of 
wood, according to the Rev. Frederic Poole, who 
has had many years of experience working 
among the Chinese. 

The antipathy of Chinamen to amputation, 
which is constantly encountered, arises from 
their idea of the resurrection of the body. Each 
member of this earthly body is sacred to them, as 
the absence of a leg or arm would, they believe, 
result in the resurrection of a mutilated body, 
lacking the limbs thus removed. Mr. Poole once 
persuaded a Chinaman to submit to an amputa- 
tion of one leg, only after giv yo a promise that 
the amputated member should be preserved and 
buried with the patient, that he might arise with 
both legs on the great day of accounts. 


—_—_——— +0 


Expensive Herrings. 


That the eating of a herring should be a mark 
of social distinction seems an odd idea, but when 
a herring has to be purchased at a price alto- 
gether out of proportion to its humble character, 
the situation changes. A writer in Tid-Bits 
gives an amusing account of his initiation into an 
aristocratic practice. 


The country in which the herring was eaten 
was Holland, and the immediate surroundings a 
restaurant in Amsterdam. The writer asked for 
a thoroughly Dutch dish, and to his surprise was 
served with a small raw herring. It was when 
he came to pay for his meal that he learned the 
social value of that herring. 

The price demanded seemed to the stranger 
enormous, but to his expostulations he received 
the answer, in a significant tone of voice, that 
the fish was a new herring. He was further 
informed that new herring cost, a week before, 
as much as a dollar each. 

“But,” protested the stranger, “in London 
herring are often sold at one cent each, or three 
herring for two cents.” 

The waiter smilingly answered that in Holland 
also herring were, in the season, no dearer, only 
although just as fresh, they were not then called 
new herring. The pomt was to eat a new her- 
ring, and new herring are herring out of season, 
or those that herald the coming season. It is 
such rare and early herring that are sold at a 
dollar each, and the eating of which is a mark of 
social distinction. Later the price falls to half a 
dollar, then to twenty cents, and so on until the 
lowest figure is reached. 

When the new herring are first announced, 
Dutchmen inquire of one another: “Have you 
eaten a new herring?” If the acquaintance is 
able to answer ‘‘Yes” early in the season, he is 
considered a man of means and importance, but 
if he long continues to confess that he has not 
eaten one, his kind and charitable friends con- 
clude that he must be involved in financial 
difficulties. 

—————_ <0 


Indian Powwow. 


In his “Five Years in Canada,” Mr. Elkington 
describes what he calls a powwow of the Indians 
living in the Canadian Northwest—prebably the 
Crees. The festival differs from the dignified 
assembly which the powwow was before the 
Indians had come under the influence of the 
whites. It seems now to have degenerated into 
a picnic. 

A lot of half-naked warriors sit round in a 
circle and_begin to make a noise. Some play 
drums, and others have different kinds of imple- 
ments with which “| try to outdo one another 

When they are ti of this, they go and ~ 
all kinds of eatables, biscuits, sugar and tea, 
which are placed in the centre. Then the oldest 
and ugliest of the tribe comes around and divides 
the food equally among them, first of all lookin; 
after his own share carefully ; ; and what is left 
after the feast, if there is anything, is given to 
the squaws and youngsters, who sit and look on 
in silent admiration of their lords and masters. 
From the amount the latter eat one would 
imagine that they starved from one powwow to 
another. 
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The Ideal Vacation Land reached via Dominion 
Atlantic Railway Line. The “Land of Evangeline” in 
Nova Scotia is rapidly becoming the tourists’ “Mecca,” 
toward which each year increasing numbers wander 
in search of health and recreation. The Dominion 
Atlantic Railway Line with its three magnificent 
nineteen-knot steamers, “Prince George,” “Prince 
Arthur” and “Prince Edward,” has linked together 
New England and the Maritime Provinces and com- 
pletely revolutionized Provincial tourist travel. Under 
13 hours, Boston to Yarmouth, N. 8., is rapid transit 
indeed, and the Pullman dining-parlor-car service, 
Yarmouth to Halifax, is second to none in America. 
Present service: “Prince George” leaves Long Wharf, 
Boston, Sunday and Wednesday at 4 P.M. Increased 
service July 1st. For all information as to rates, sail- 
ings, hotels, guide-books, write to or call on J. #. Masters, 
N. E. Supt., 228 Washington St., Boston. (Adv. 

on Eagle Island, 


CAMP FOR BOY Peno “ 9* Bary. 


with or without tutoring. Inquire of Pro 
LOR, Chauney-Hall Se ool, 458 Boylston Fo: , RA 


Make sure of Hotel and 











“THE ALOHA.” 


Located at Winthrop Hi iP hour's (the, aristocratic part 
of Winthrop). te half hour’s ride from — 
Situated on a blu eet chews the sea. ery 
out-of-door aston and fine surf-bathing. 
Cuisine and service the best. Rates fro ~—) 8.00 to $14.00 
a week, Full information and prospects 
Mrs. A. W. Fircu, Winthrop ighlands, Mass. 
a This Concise Souvenir 
GUIDE TO is just off the press. 136 
descriptive pages and 
METROPOLITAN yee ome maps. 40 half- 
* lustrations of 
BOSTON. historic buildings and 
Sold by deal » ail a — x. of public inter- 
es y dea ares or by m 
tho WALKER & COMPANY, 25 
Lithographers, 160 "Soceneat fom Boston. ry 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Camp Algonquin, Asquam Lake, 


BPLDERNESS N. a. € Jul 
Fourteenth Seaso: C1aann dan? 26. 


On high, dry land; econ cuisine; boating, bathing, 
athletic sports, tutoring, careful supervision; refer- 


ences required. Send for illus. circular 
Principal Chauncy-! 8c! \y Boylston 
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PARIS IN 1900, ssssstis 
' tions. now ot fair rates. 


Personally conducted parties to England, Continent, 
yi 4 Bt, Bow le d, Ete. Send for Circulars. 
EGRAV FORD TOURS. 610 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


TY’N-Y-COED, 
Campobello Island, N. B. 


(Opposite Eastport, Maine.) 


Delightful climate. Magnificent scenery. Excellent 
golf links. Train service direct to Eastport. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK, The Berkeley, BOSTON. 
TO YOUR SUMMER COTTAGE 


be sure and take plenty of 














Jams and Preserves. 


5-Ib. Grocks Easy and safe to carry. Delicious 
50 cen’ for Luncheons. 


Sharon in the Pines. 


Tho eased RenGNOS end Seeetiee satand sweet to 
tern Massachusetts 


MASSAPOAG LAKE HOTEL 


opens Saturday, May 27. Every out-of-door attraction. 
Cuisine and service the best. Handsome Illustrated 


Booklet FREE. Royce BROS.,131 Tremont St., Boston. 


THE IDEAL VACATION 
LAND IS NOVA SCOTIA. 











The most direct and popular route is by the 
safe, comfortable steamers of the 


Yarmouth Line. 


Handsome Illustrated Guide Books, Fold- 
Free ers and other infor wo Address, 





F. M. HAMMOND, nt, 
Lewis Wharf, oston, een. 
BOSSSSSS9SSS SSS SOOO STOR, 


® Before you go on your vacation 
f take a policy with the 


on 
: Massachusetts ¢ 
$ Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company. : 

: 

oe 


accidents on trains aa boats, 


and from. guns, etc. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
IS THE BEST. 


If you wish to know why write for 
the Forty-Seventh Annual Statement to 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec’y, 
Springfield, — 


“ Mass. laws protect the policy-holder.’ 
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‘‘Summer Homes and Camps.” 
(JUST OUT.) 
Illustrated Books on Suburban Architec- 
ture, by FRANK T. LENT, Architect. 
Full of practical 
suggestions. Com 
the 


mended i 
press as indis- 





us- 


descriptions, in- 
pee on gna dis. 
cussions 

styles of country homes. Sent post-paid, ‘$1 each. 


Room 926 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Third Season. 








Personally conduct- 
Gd ed by 
F. R. COMEE, 
Music Hall, 
utin gs sod 


3. 
Lve. ‘ole 2 A. 15 | Aug. = 
Boston | 4: July 12| July 31| Sept. 4 


No.1. Tendays. Saratoga. Lake George. 
2,130 miles from Buffalo to Duluth, and re- 


turn on the steamer “North-Land” the 
Great Lakes, Erie, Huron, St. Clair 
and Superior. 


Nos. 2 and 3. Sixteen days, Exactly alike. 
700 miles’ ocean sail to Nor, Poul and Balti- 
more. Over Alleghany Mountains and a 
day in Chicago. Up Lake Michigan and 
three days at ag Island. 1,546 miles 
on steamer ‘ North-West” to Duluth and 
return to Guffole the Great Lakes. 
Niagara Falls to Toronto. Across Lake 
Ontario, through the Thousand Islands, 
and down the St. Lawrence River to 
Montreal and Boston. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








For Summer Use. 


Blue Label 


Boned Chicken and Turkey, 
Whole Rolled Ox Tongue, 
Boneless Ham, are 
Delicious, Appetizing, Satisfying, 
and always ready. 
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Good Grocers Can Supply You. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
The “Blue Label” Soup and Ketchup people. 
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ACKAGE [f AMPLES 
REPAID fi YOUR VACATION ENT FOR 
i will not be complete without 
60c Mi \ plenty of our QUALITY ] Oc 
° CHOCOLATES. Your dealer ° 
of : will supply you. of 
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.» Boston, Mass. enery plese: 








Manufactured by %} a We 
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— 88 S, Market St., 




















EUROPE. 


Sail from Boston on one of the 
New Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers of the 


Dominion Line 


For Queenstown and Liver- 
1. S. 8. NEW ENGLAND, 11,600 
ene: S. S. CANADA, 9,000 ‘tons; 
. DERBYSHIRE, 7,000 tons. 


Per descriptive matter, plans and 
dates of sailings address, 


DOMINION LINE, 108 STATE STREET. BOSTON. 


Four Charming Books. 


James Russell Lowell and His Friends. 
A fascinating book of biography and reminis- 
cence, by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
With 48 fine portraits and other illustrations. 
8V0, $3.00. 
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Boston. | Through Nature to God. 


A book of uncommon interest on some of 
life’s great mysteries, by JOHN FISKE. Uni- 
form with Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘Destiny of Man’ and 
“Idea of God.”” Each, $1.00. 


The Conjure Woman. 
By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT. $1.25. De- 
lightful stories of Negro superstitions and 
fancies, exquisitely tol 


Tiverton Tales. 


Charming stories of New Hampshire Coun- 
t Life, by ALICE BROWN, author of 
eadowgrass.” $1.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


The Lamp for the Camp. 


Our Electric Hand Lamp is made for close pack- 
ing and convenient han ling. 
It gives a bril- 
liant, steady 
light and is 
always ready. 
Costs less to 
burn than oil. 
For Campers 
and Miners, for 
use on the Farm and inthe Sick-Room. Every- 
where these lamps are a large success and 
superior to any others. PRICE E $3.50 


Our Electric 
Bicycle Lamp 


is elaborate in design, com- 
— light, — only a 

ew ounces and throws a 
brilliant, powerful light for 
hours. These are a few of 
its best features. Price $3. 


Either of the above lamps sent ex- 
press prepaid on receipt of price. 


PETTINGILL-ANDREWS CO., 5 Winthrop Sq., Boston, Mass. 


What They Say. : 


The following are a few of the & 
many testimonials We habe recently 
received from purchasers of the... 


NEW COMPANION SEWING © 
MACHINE. Price $19.00. 




















I received the NEw ComMPANION ® 
SEWING MACHINE April 6th, and find © 
it to be all you have claimed for it. It @ 
is a handsome Machine, and what is of ‘ 
more importance, does good work. I % 
am very much pleased indeed with it. @ 


e 

We have had our NEw COMPANION @ 

SEWING MACHINE now five years and ® 

it is as good as ever. @ 

oooe 

We have had our NEw CoMPANION 

SEWING MACHINE nearly three years, 
and could not keep house without it. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


8 PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. © 
POOQQDOOOQOOOOQOOOOOOOOOQOQOOOS) 









































By Herbert Bates. 


S I sat killing time on one of the long, | had been too soft to him. 


Besides, such a 


parallel breakwaters of the little port of | fellow is sure to have many friends among the 
Kahnopee, looking out over the green | young men—and some of the young men here 
waters of Lake Michigan, my ears were startled | area wild set, the kind of company that makes 
by a shrill whistle, and I saw a tiny tug puffing | a lad think too well of himself. At any rate, 


out into the short lake rollers. She was a 
queer, stubby craft, but stanch, as one could 
see at a glance. 

Her skipper, a stern-faced Scotchman, stood 
in the little pilot-house. In the door of the 
engine-room leaned a sturdy young fellow, not 
unlike him, while from a coil of cable on the 
stern a bent figure waved farewell to the 
loiterers on the pier-head. On the low stern I 
read the name: “Defiance, of Kahnopee.”’ 

“A brave name!” I said to the man who 
was fishing beside me. 

Ile nodded. “A brave name and a brave 
set of fellows,” he replied, glancing at her. 

“How is that?” I asked, for his manner 
hinted a story. 

He smiled. “You must be a stranger here 
if you’ve never heard of the loss of the 
Matilde.” 

“T have never heard of it. Was it long ago?’”’ 

He changed his position, like a man settling 
himself for a long talk, and drew in his line to 
inspect the bait. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said ; and here I record his 
tale. fey 

Andrew Muir, he’s skipper of the Defiance, 
was always a hard man. I don’t mean a bad 
man, but a man who always did what he 
thought right, and expected other people to do 
the same. So he made himself a good many 
enemies, though some respected him, since he 
asked no more from others than he did from 
himself. 

In the fall, you know, lake navigation 
becomes slack, looking toward the winter 
suspension of navigation. The lake begins to 
ice up, and few vessels except the big steam 
ice-breakers venture out. But there are always 
a few schooners here and there, carrying 
cord-wood, lumber and small stuff, that will 
risk a late trip so as to be last in the market. 
Except for what comes from these, there’s 
little business for towboats after Thanksgiving. 

But Andrew was thrifty and would let no 


and into the hot little cabin. Once there, it 
was by no means easy to get away. There 
was a fine fire in the stove; there was 
plenty to eat and drink; there were the 
jolliest of stories. And whenever he made 
the least move to go they would pull him 
back into his seat. 

“Listen.to that wind,” they said. ‘“No- 
body but a fool would watch for a vessel 


to-night. Your father wouldn’t watch 
himself. He knows it’s no use, but he 


doesn’t mind letting you do it! You know 
as well as we that if the Matilde left port 
she’ll never make Kahnopee in this weather.” 

And John, overcome by ridicule, kindness 
and comfort, gave in, and when morning came 
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Votume 73. NumaBer 22. 
$1.75 a Year. Sincie Corres 5 Cents. 





|a lull like that; besides, the weather-signals 

had warned us of a change. But Andersen 
was always for the rasher way, and he had no 
| patience with these “new-fangled’’ weather 
reports. At any rate, there he lay, tossing 
| about, with a single reef. 

“Andrew won’t fail us,” he said. “Andrew 
won’t fail us.’”’ But never a sign came from 
the shore. 

It must have been about this time that John 
made his last effort to get away. “I felt 
something calling me,” he told me; and this 
may have been so. But you know the end of 
his good intentions. 

There the tug lay at her wharf, and there 
John sat with his friends, and there lay 





**BOY, YOU HAVE SLEPT AWAY THE LIFE OF BRAVE MEN.”’ 


cent slip. So he would keep the little Defiance | John took it hard that he had to walk that | there he lay, asleep and stupid. The drink | Andrew, eager to be up and away, had any 
by the piers till the ice began to shut in, and | Sleety pier while his father slept warm and and the hot room had done for him and for the | one said the word. But no one did. Many, 


many a good dollar he has made. It was all 


through this way of his that the thing | 


happened. 

No one here will soon forget that night in 
the second week of December, three years ago. 
It was a wild night. The wind had been off to 
the east all day—not a gale, but a good stiff 
blow that sent the breakers in high on the 
beach. Andrew had received a telegram about 
noon, saying that the Matilde, a little lumber 
schooner from the north, was to try to make 
Kahnopee that night. They asked him to 
keep a good lookout for her and help her in, 
for you must know that to come into the piers 
of one of our lake ports, unless the wind and 
sea are favorable, is by no means easy for a 
sailing vessel. 

So Andrew got up steam and waited. I can 
remember well seeing the Defiance lying 
there, all that day, by the wet pier, with the 
Soft snow slushing upon her warm decks. 

About ten o’clock that night it came on to 
blow harder and to snow furiously. It was 
hot cold enough to freeze, and the snow still 
melted as it fell, but the chill was bitter, and 
one was glad to be under shelter. Andrew 
had been up all the night before with a sick 


member of his lodge, so he turned in about | 


midnight and left his boy, John, to keep 
Ww atch, Olsen, the fireman, slept aboard, and 
the fires were banked, ready. Andrew hardly 
xpected the schooner to turn up, but he felt it 
his duty to be ready to bring her in if she 
should venture, 


Now John was a fine young fellow of | 


nineteen, as strong and honest a fellow as I’ve 
ever seen. There’s not a man here, Andrew 
excepted, that 1’d sooner trust my life with. 
But John was young, and his mother, perhaps, 





comfortable. 


rest. He didn’t even notice when the wind 


Besides, the whole thing seemed to him | changed. 


sheer foolishness. He never thought that 


there was the least chance the Matilde would | soundest at home. 


But most folks did, even those that slept the 
It was terribly sudden, I 


come. He laid the whole blame to his father’s | fell asleep, I remember, hearing the soft “‘flup’”’ 
overparticular conscience. No reasonable man | of the wet snow on my window, and I woke 
could expect the schooner to run down on j all in a start, to see the moon and the stars 
such a night. And he was partly right; any | sparkling white and keen, and the woolly clouds 
man but “Bluff”? Andersen would have run | flying over them like smoke, with the wind 
for shelter before sunset, but Andersen was | 


too rash a sailor to give in to any ordinary 
blow. He never spared his vessel. 

Well, John paced that pier, back and forth, 
back and forth, for more than an hour. He 
could see nothing toward the lake but now and 
then the crest of some big comber. It was a 
lonely, chilly, ugly place, and it made him 
mad to see the lighted windows of the town, 
where other boys lay in comfort. And it 
made him sorer yet when he thought of his 
father lying warm and snug in the cabin of the 
Defiance, where she rocked herself asleep in 
the low swell that came cresting between the 
piers. 

He turned his back upon her and stamped 
off along the pier, just to ease his mind. Now, 
a few hundred yards up, there lay a schooner, 
the Sallie B., from Green Bay, with a crew of 
old chums of his, and he thought he’d see if 


roaring like a million furies out of the 
northwest. It was frightful to hear how the 
windows rattled and the house trembled with 


| the gusts. That was the first cold wave of 


she lay all right at her moorings, for they had | 


all gone up-town frolicking. 

Now, just as he came up to her, by bad 
luck, down they came to board her, four of 
them, the brightest, merriest, wildest lot of 
fellows on the lake, singing and shouting and 


larking as they came. The minute they saw | 
John they had him by both shoulders. | wondered at their lying under so much canvas. 


Nothing would do but he must come aboard. 
In fact, they nearly dragged him over the side 


| 


that winter—cold, keen and savage, as any 
man can tell you; for most men here had good 
reason to remember it. 

And now comes the story itself. The 
Matilde had sailed, after all. Old man 
Andersen had brought her tearing along, 
scuppers under, all that evening, and they 
made Kahnopee a litte after midnight, just 
before the wild veer of wind I’ve been telling 
of. They could see the lights of the town 
through the snow, the few bright windows of 
those still awake, and the great glow of the 
lighthouse on the pier-head, and glad they 
were to see them. 

But just as they came near, the wind 
dropped dead, and they lay there, rolling and 
tossing in the swell, with the reefed sails 
tearing to and fro overhead. But that didn’t 
worry them, for they knew that the Defiance 
would be waiting. So they lay there, looking 
for her, burning flares—pitch flames that 
lighted up the sails. 

A good many saw them, and a good many 


Andersen himself doesn’t know why he didn’t 
take more care. Any old sailor might distrust 


|as I have said, saw that flare, but they were 
| too lazy to step from their houses, though 
| willing enough to blame others when the truth 
| Was known. 

And all the time, out there on the tossing 
lake lay the Matilde, burning flare after flare. 
Those aboard her were becoming anxious, for 
the swell was setting them in toward the 
shore, and Andersen was for letting go the 
anchor. A moment more and it would have 
been over. But just then the change came. 

Andersen said he never knew how it 
happened. The wind simply burst out of the 
west. There was no gradual beginning, just 
one tremendous gust that knocked the water 
flat and hissing. 

The little schooner was struck down on her 
beam-ends in an instant, the spray tearing 
over her. Her cargo was stripped from her 
deck, and in a moment she was filled and 
water-logged, and drifting out toward the open 
water, every sea breaching over her, and the 
water freezing as it touched. There were six 
in her crew, all old seamen but one, and they 
clung for their lives as she went driving out 
into the lake, driving on to sure death—while 
we lay warm in our beds. 

Next morning was cold and bright—a clear, 
hard, blue sky, with scraps of cottony cloud 
tearing across it, and every pool in the street 
frozen with clinking ice. The lake had not 
begun to freeze yet, save for a little crusting 
by the shore. We could see the dark gusts go 
racing out across it, and the white crests 
leaping, and knew that a few miles from land 
a terrible sea was running. 

My wife had sent me to the store to get 
some milk for breakfast, and as I stood 
waiting while it was being measured, in burst 
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Andrew Muir, all out of breath with running. 
He was always a grim-looking man, but I 
have never seen such a glower in any man’s 
eyes as I saw then in his, and his face was pale 
as death. 

‘‘What’s this they tell me,” cried he, “of a 
flare off the pier last night?” 

“I don’t know what they’ve been telling you, 
Mr. Muir,” said Billings, the storekeeper, a little 
frightened by the look of the man, “‘but I saw it 
myself—the flare of a two-mast schooner, off 
yonder, just before the wind turned.” And he 
said this calmly, for, being a landsman, he did 
not understand what that turn of the wind 
signified. 

At that Andrew turned paler yet and seized 
him by the shoulder. “In the name of heaven, 
man,” he said, ‘“‘why didn’t you tell me? There 
have been brave lives lost this night!”” Then he 
stopped, and faltered, and cried, “Where is my 
son? Where is John?” And leaving the store- 
keeper shaking with fear, out of the store he 
rushed, and down the blustering street; and | 
followed to see the end of it. 


At the turn of the street he met Will Harding, | 


one of his son’s chums. I could not hear what 


passed, but I saw him set off on a run for the | 


piers. 

Chris Larsen was in the cabin of the Sallie 
B., and he told me what passed there. John, 
he said, lay asleep till he felt the huge grip of his 
father’s hand on his shoulder. Then he started 
to his feet. The boy had been drinking, but the 
sight of his father’s face that moment would have 
sobered any man. 

“What is it. father?’’ he cried, and, manly as 
he was, theve was fear in his voice. 

But he need have feared no violence. Andrew 
Mua looked at him in calm, white passion. 
“Couldst thou not watch one hour?’ he said, 
and his voice was grave and awful. “Couldst 
thou not watch one hour? Boy, you have slept 
away the life of brave men, and maybe of you 
and me as well. Come!’ 

John rose and followed. It was then that I 
met them, as they walked straight on, Andrew 
leading to where the Defiance lay. Already 
men had gathered,—somehow the sense of news 
had filled the air,—and they watched in dull 
silence, as at a funeral, as the two men went on 
board the little vessel. 

John stepped to the engine-room, Andrew to 
the wheel. Without a word Olsen, the third of 
their crew, joined them, although Andrew shook 
his head. But he was a stolid fellow, loyal asa 
dog, and it would be useless to turn him back 
from sharing any danger that they and the 
Defiance were to face. 

The crowd murmured. They knew what it 
signified to put out into the lake on that day, but 
no one raised a voice to object. 

As the lines were being cast off, a woman 
came pushing through the crowd. It was 
Andrew’s wife. I could see her reach out her 
hands to him. “Andrew,” she cried, “spare me! 
Come back!” But he made no answer. 

“At least,” she cried, “‘spare me the boy!’ 

His eyes softened. “We must bear alike, 
Mary,” he said. “He has sinned; we must pay 
the price. Maybe God will spare us yet. Pray 
for us! God bless you!” 

He turned his eyes to the lake; the lines were 
cast off, and without a whistle the little tug 
steamed away down the gale, riding the sulky 
back-swell, out into a sea that was to grow 
higher with every fathom of her progress. The 
old sailors shook their heads. The men had 
gone to their death. 

From the top of the bluff, braced back against 
the wind that tore the breath from our lips, we 
watched her hull down into the foaming green 
on the lake. Then, with solemn faces, we 
returned home. We felt we had seen a brave 
man perish to right his son’s wrong-doing. 

But all started with delight when, at sunrise 
a week later, there came the shrill blast of a 
familiar whistle. Every breakfast-table was 
deserted, and down every street men rushed to 
the river; and there, up the ice-clogged channel, 
came the little Defiance, with Muir at the helm. 

Yet, as he came nearer, we saw that he was 
not the Andrew we had known. His face was 
changed. It had in it the look of a man who 
has met*with terrible affliction. He motioned to 
us to be silent, and the cheering ceased, and I 
heard women near me sobbing. 

Silently, gravely, they came ashore, Andrew 
and his son and Olsen, supporting tenderly a 
fourth figure, bent, worn, disfigured, crippled for 
life, all that was left of “Bluff”? Andersen. 

The rest of the crew had perished. Heroism 
might atone for, it could not remedy, the 
mischief. Five men, one by one, had fallen from 
the icy wreck. Only this one, by sheer brute 
vigor, had hung on—desperate, suffering, furious, 
till help came, till he saw the ice-crusted bows of 
the daring little Defiance plunging down the 
green, steep seas to save him, 

How they saved him, frozen, weak, stiff, 
helpless, as he was, no one knows. One thing is 
sure; it was at the venture of their own lives, a 
deed as noble, as heroic as ever man accom- 
plished. And when he lay safe in the cabin of 
the Defiance, the danger was not over. To 
return in the teeth of that gale, in the face of 
those furious seas, was impossible. 

So they steered to the east, and came, after a 
mad, terrible struggle, of which they will never 
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speak, to Manistee, on the farther side of the | 
lake. There they found shelter, and there the | that has been taught. All his friends, all the 
doctors did what they could for Andersen. But | 
that was little. He would be a cripple for life, | 


unable to earn his own living, of no use in the | 


active world of men. 

It was he that you saw sitting in the stern of 
the Defiance. He makes his home with the 
Muirs, and they do their best for him. With his 
savage temper, they have no easy time of it, 
but they never complain. 


duty is theirs. Perhaps it is well for John. He 


is a steady lad now, steady and sober. No| 


wonder! It was a bitter lesson—and to have to 


remember all his life that it took five strong 
lives to teach him. 

For a long time it seemed to me unjust—five 
But at last 


men all to teach one careless boy! 
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| whistle of a tug called us to our senses. 


| master” in tow. 


They feel that the | the stern lifted his hat from his gray head and 
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I reasoned it out. You see, it is not John only 


people of this town, all the men that sail this 
lake have learned their lesson, too—a lesson that 
may save many a life. 

We sat silent for a moment; then the clear 
It was 
the Defiance bound in, with a stately “three- 
As she passed, the cripple on 


waved a cheerful greeting to the spectators on 
the pier. 
“Lively as ever,”’ said my new acquaintance, 


“except when his fits of savage temper take him. | 
One finds it hard to pity him, for all his sufferings | 


seem to have taught him nothing. It is the 
others that have learned.” 

















“ UT you know, Alice, my room is just | moment as she drew a much-read letter from her 
the same as yours; so have your ‘fudge | shabby portfolio. Such a sweet letter it was, 


party’ there—ah, do! 
christen my new chafing-dish ladle.” 


overflowing with affection, yet so insistent in its 


“Kate, you’re the bonniest Kate in Boston | questions! ‘ 
| Why, her mother’s letter asked, didn’t Olive 
She’d been gone 


town.’’ 


“Oh, good evening, Miss Brooks! The east | write more about herself? 


wind is unspeakable to-day, isn’t it?” 

The voice was kindly, but it lacked the 
good-comradeship of a moment ago. Still 
the eyes of the little dressmaker bright- 
ened, not toward the speaker, but toward 
the tall, dark girl who smiled back 
warmly, as she passed on down the hall, 
her arm tucked comfortably about her 
companion’s shoulder. 

To both these twenty-year-old college 
girls the twenty-eight-year-old dressmaker 
was wrapped in the same mist of remote 
years that covered the superannuated 
teacher on the floor below, or the invalid 
gentleman in the attic; but the larger 
nature of years to come already spoke 
unconsciously in Kate's eyes. 

As the sound of the gay voices grew 
fainter in the hall below, Olive Brooks, 
with a little indrawing of her under lip, 
turned to warm her fingers at the kerosene 
lamp, on which, supported by a_wire 
attachment, a tin teapot bubbled preca- 
riously. In theory, the hall bedroom is 
warmed from the hall. In fact, the 
Eskimo in his snow igloo is hardly more 
dependent on the steadily burning lamp 
than was Olive Brooks in her select 
boarding-house days when the furnace 
refused to draw. This evening she had 
even “wrapped the drapery of her couch 
about her,’ and stood, a grotesque figure, 
in the brown-and-yellow cotton-flannel 
affair, of a caterpillar suggestiveness, 
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and the two Longwell girls; that’ll be just a 
cozy crowd.” 

It was the yoice of Kate’s companion on tl. 
landing below, on their way up from suppe:. 
With a little rush Olive jumped to close the dovr. 

““You—you goose, you!” she murmured, 
seizing her pen and paper. ‘“There’s just a 
much chance of your being friends with her as 
as there is of that tin teapot turning into a brass 
kettle. You’re going to grow old and gray living 
in a boarding-house cell, sewing on braids, eating 
‘educators’ and playing cribbage with deaf o\d 
ladies. 

“O mother, sweet,’”’ she broke in, with a little 
sob, “I wouldn’t mind so much if it wasn’t fo 
you, but seems to me I could just kidnap Kate 
| and her room to satisfy you! 
| “Why, Olive Brooks!” 
| With a frightened little face, the girl sudden!) 
sat bolt upright, staring into her warped miri 
as if to see if she could be she. Very slowly she 
drew the paper nearer. “If I only dared to!” 
she breathed. “I know it isn’t right, but it isn't 
taking a thing from them, and it would make 
mother so happy, and Kate said she wanted to 
share things with others, and—and —’’ 

And in short, when Olive’s weekly budget went 
to the hillside farm, it was filled with radiant 
descriptions of a certain room, “not hers pre- 
cisely,—she had a small one for work,—but 
| shared with her friends, Kate and Alice.” 
| “She will be satisfied, and that will be the end 
| of it,” Olive murmured, as she dropped the letter 
| beyond recovery into the white letter-box. 

But that was not the end. In fact, it was only 
the beginning. For Mrs. Brooks, stinted all her 
life for color and society, must have first one and 











You shall | written in a trembling, old-fashioned hand, and | then another detail, until Olive’s old joy in Kate 


and Kate’s surroundings little by little faded out, 
| leaving her own life revealed in all its barrenness. 


The climax of her double-dealing was reached, 
| 80 Olive told herself, the day that, on paper, she 





‘‘ THE SWEETEST MOMENT OF ALL.”’ 


that always came short of transforming her | nearly seven weeks, and seemed to spend all her | claimed the red tea-gown for her own wardrobe. 


skeleton cot into the semblance of a couch. 


of a good child confronted for the first time with 
the inequalities of life. 

In fact, it was only six weeks since Olive 
Brooks had left her village triumphs,—she had 
been equally admired for her skill with the 


needle and her conversational resources at | 


sewing-circles and sociables,—had left these 
certainties for the oblivion of a third-story hall 
room in a Boston boarding-house. 

“No one will ever want to make my room ‘the 
same as theirs,’ ”’ said Olive, grimly. 

“Oh, dear, Olive Brooks, I wonder if it’s you 
that’s getting so covetous—and you really living 
in Boston, at last!’ 

She had poured herself a cup of scalding tea 
now, and nibbled conscientiously at a “health- 


In | 
the lamplight her face wore the wistful wonder | 





spare time in the Public Library and Art 
Museum. What was her room like? Did it 
have a register or a stove? Did her bed fold up 
into a writing-desk ? Who were her friends, and 
what did they do evenings ? 

“For you were always such a favorite in 
Hillsdale society, I know you must be appre- 
ciated in Boston,” said her mother. 

Her friends? Occasionally Olive spent a 
laborious half-hour playing cribbage with the 
superannuated teacher, or reading ancient history 
aloud to the elderly landlady. But these prosaic 
elderly acquaintances would count as nothing to 
a mother yearning for tidings of her daughter’s 
social success. Besides, farther down the page 
Mrs. Brooks continued, ‘““‘What about the girl 


wore the red tea-gown? I suppose you are real 


food” biscuit, but always her eyes rested long- | intimate by this time. You said you felt drawn 


ingly on the room across the hall. A genuine | 
girls’ paradise it was, with its chintz couches, | 


to her, and as if you’d soon be friends.’’ 
“Drawn to her—to Kate!” The girl’s eyes 


| In fact, Kate, just departing with Alice for a 
week-day’s spring vacation, had intrusted that 
wonderful garment to Olive for sundry repairs; 
but the actual handling of those opulent folds so 
emphasized the neutral tint of the little dress- 

| maker’s own outing-cloth wrapper as to add to 
the enormity of the lie. 

| “For it is a lie, if told with intent to deceive,” 
the girl said, grimly, the day she returned froin 
posting that last fiction. 

| The sight of Kate’s room hurt her now. ‘That 

| night when the maid, forgetting the girl’s absence, 
lighted the rosy lamp on the tea-table, Olive stole 

| out into the hall and closed the hospitably open 
| door. It was even a relief the next morning to 
| enter upon the usually dreaded week as house 


| you took to so, the one you called Kate, that | seamstress in a distant suburb. But neither the 


miles between her and Kate’s room, nor the zeal 
with which she ripped and stitched and mended, 
| nor even the humility with which she ate the 
usually much-resented meals on a tray,—that set 


crisp, muslin curtains, its overflowing book- moistened with a tenderness of appreciation. | her apart both from dining-room and kitchen,— 
shelves and festoons of photographs and girlish | Little had Kate Reynolds imagined that whether | nothing, in fact, could lift from her mind the 
souvenirs; and for all of six weeks, Olive, over | floating down-stairs in a filmy muslin to some | shadow of self-knowledge. 

her solitary supper, had shared in fancy the | college festivity, or sitting quietly at her tea-table| “If I'd taken anything in earnest, I couldn't 
warmth and color of the glimpses caught through | in a glowing crimson house-dress, or singing | feel worse,” slfe thought, Saturday night, as she 
its hospitably open door. She had even in a/| college songs to her mandolin, her triumphs were | went around a block on her wayhome to avoid 
triumph of anticipation presided over a similar | shared by the woman in the dull hall room as by a once favorite window, full of dainty-flowered 


| apartment; hers, she told herself, when she | an older sister who sees in the younger all that | china, silk-shaded lamp and brass teakettles. 


should have been promoted by her patrons, from | she herself has failed to attain. Still less did the | “‘Perhaps,” she added grimly, as she shut the 


making-over to first-hand dressmaking. 


buoyant college girl fancy that many a half-hour | house door behind her, “perhaps that’s the way 


But tonight the chairs, drawn hospitably | the little dressmaker spent in imagining before- | folks start thieving!” 


together by the tea-table, with its still steaming | 


hand scenes by which she should introduce 


With a little shuddering gasp, she put out her 


brass kettle, its daintiness of china and linen and | herself into the real friendship of her young | hands as if to preserve herself from a fall—s0 


silver,—all the little evidences of girlish comrade- 
ship,—spoke to her as the wonders of a toy-shop 
window might to a penniless child. 

“Tt’s no use,” she said, scowling at her tin 
teapot and single crockery cup. “I shall have to 
tell mother everything. She won’t be pacified 
any longer with descriptions of Bunker Hill.” 


A teary little smile lighted Olive’s face for a | 





neighbor. 

Not that she had dreamed ever of knowing 
that wonderful creature on the same level of 
friendship as those clever college girls. But at 
least, Olive had told herself, no one could guard 
Kate’s health so carefully—see that she had dry 
shoes and holiday breakfasts in bed, and — 

“Then it’s settled ; we’ll have Alice and Hester 


| real seemed the depths opening before her. 
| “L’ve got—to stop—right here—to-day,”” she 
murmured, bringing out a phrase with every steP 
‘of the staircase. “That means—I’ve got to tell 
| poor mother—before I’m a night older, and— 
| Ah-h —” With the sight of the accusing light 
| streaming from the open door of that too familiar 
‘room came the thought that never would she be 
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worthy to sit at the tea-table yonder, or look at | and butter, and wants to thank me for being so, New Hampshire village. Those whom Kate | as well as of its companion, silver, than ever will 


the books in the low bookcase, or put on Kate’s | kind to you? | Reynolds adopted into friendship she “wore at | be touched by the hand of men. The propellers 
rubbers, or even feel happy returning her smile, | “OQ you—O Olive, you’ll have to tell your her heart’s core.” \@ the ships which convey the throngs to the 
now that — | mother by and by, but she shall have her happy | But the sweetest moment of all was to come, | Yukon will be likely to stir more gold than the 
Suddenly with a graying face, Olive darted up evening with us first; do you understand ?”’ | when after a half-hour of old songs, accompanied | miners’ picks disturb in its rich fields. 
the last three steps, down the hall, and stopped, | And suddenly upon the shadows in Olive’s | by Kate’s mandolin, the young girl knelt at the In tracing the history of placer gold, it is well 
preathing hard on the threshold of Kate’s room. | heart shone the light that glows at the beginning | little mother’s side with injunctions to sleep well | to follow its natural circuit, beginning with its 
“Mother!” she cried, to a figure within. of all true friendship. For there was no taint | on the chintz-covered couch. “I shall be in the | dissolved state in the oveans. While in this 
“Mother, how came you—when—why —” |of pretence in the reverence with which, pres- | next room, and Olive at the end of the hall,” she | condition, it is in a sense independent of 
But already the active little New England ently, Kate welcomed her friend’s mother, nor explained, with an inflection that conveyed to | gravitation, its great weight in nowise leading it 
matron stood before her, a hand on either | was there any false note in the tone of good the daughter that Kate was indeed carrying out | toward the bottom. From its solution in the 
shoulder, and was explaining how she had a | comradeship with which, from time to time, she | her plan of partnership in her own whole-hearted | seas, the metal is most likely taken by the 
chance to come to Boston on a cheap excursion, | roused Olive from a daze of wonder and silent | fashion. | marine plants, which have the habit of appropri- 
and she thought she would surprise her girl, and | self-abasement. Did the longing of a motherless girl look for a | ating various metals, according to their varied 
she’d not be a bit of trouble, for she’d only come | As for Olive’s one-time dream of devotion, it | moment from her dark eyes? Did they speak | needs. 
over Sunday, and could sleep on the settle, and | was Kate who dusted the teacups and spread | her unuttered thought that to Olive had been As these creatures die their bodies pass directly, 
had brought some fresh eggs and butter for Kate. | the supper-table, and finally evolved, by the aid | granted one blessing that was beyond all Kate’s | or through those of the animals which feed upon 


a 








“And when the help asked if she’d show me 
to your room, I said ‘no,’ for you’d set it out so 
well that I knew just how to go,”’ she explained. 
“nd, Olive,” pointing triumphantly to the tea- 
table, “you went into partie’lars so about your 
Boston way of makin’ tea that I got all ready —” 

“Mother, you'll never tell me that you made 
tea here!” gasped the girl. But the steaming | 
kettle, the opened canister, the blue-and-white 


teapot huddled in its silken “cozy” told the story | into a blaze, and some sweet-smelling incense | things in partnership,” said Kate, as she rose to 


only too clearly. 


of the chafing-dish and the fresh eggs and butter, good gifts? Or was it merely the mother instinct 
| one of those delicious “‘scrambly’’ girlish meals | that moved the little woman to lay her hands on 
| that the little dressmaker had heretofore tasted | the dark head as if on her own daughter’s ? 

only in fancy. It was Kate who picked up Olive) “Do you know,” Mrs. Brooks whispered, 
as she would a child, and deposited her among ‘“‘this has been the happiest day I’ve had for 
| the cushions on a couch before the fire, with | twenty years? It seems like a dream that Olive 


them, into the ooze of the ocean floor, into the 
great laboratory of the under earth, in which 
rocks are formed. As these deposits are buried 
beneath the layers of later age, they become 
consolidated into firm beds, and in time, when 
they are deeply buried, as they may be to the 
depth of many miles, the heat of the depths of 





| injunctions not to move a finger until Kate had | should have a share in all these lovely things and 


washed the dishes. 
But when the room was righted, the fire coaxed 


lighted in a Benares brass-burner, then it was 


times—and you for a friend.” the earth, and the great pressure which is upon 
“Oh, but—but, you see, we were made to have | them, induces many changes in their structure. 

If now these rocks, formed beneath the sea, 

go. “And we always will, won’t we, Olive? | are uplifted into the arches of the land, folded 


“Did you—drink any?” murmured the girl, | Mrs. Brooks who was coaxed into taking the | And your mother shall be at the head of the| into mountain ridges and worn down, so that we 


with parching throat. | 
Mechanically she seized the teapot by its 


lead in the intimate little chat that seemed to | firm.” 
flow of its own accord in the happiest channels; | 





| may see what has befallen them, we can note 
And in partnership they continued, even to/| the next step in the adventures of their store of 


wicker handle, and raising the lid, looked within. | and it all came about so easily that Olive could | the day when her increasing business warranted | gold. 


At least three teaspoonfuls of Miss Kate’s | only wonder how, even with the shadows only | Olive’s removal to a cheery suite, all chintzes and | 


The processes of change, induved by the deep 


imported Russian tea, at no one knew how many | half-lifted from her heart, before the evening | flowers and books, where Mrs. Brooks spends | burial of rocks, and by the pressure put upon 


dollars a pound! What was it the mother was 
saying—That she couldn’t drink a drop alone, 
but was waiting for Olive and Kate? 

The tension in the girl’s throat relaxed, but 
ever so little, while she was explaining to her 
mother that Kate was away on her vacation and 
wouldn’t be back until Monday. ‘And—don’t 
you think you’d be more comfortable in a quieter 
room?” she said, weakly, putting off the moment 
of confession until she should have established 
her mother in her own ugly little apartment. 
“I'll go now—why, mother!” 

For Mrs. Brooks had half risen, and was 
smiling down into the twilight. 

“It’s Kate!” the mother cried, delightedly. 
“Well, if that isn’t a dispensation. Now I’ll be 
able to thank her for being so good to you. Yes, 
I know her from the garnet jacket and hat you 
told me about, and the way her hair curls about 
her face.”” 

“Tt can’t be!” whispered Olive, her lips seeming 
to stiffen. “It’s too dread—mother, you must be 
mistaken! It’s impossible!’ 

But as she spoke, Kate’s buoyant figure sprang 
up the step. With the fumbling of the girl’s 
hand at the latch-key, Olive seemed to feel the 
grating of a prison lock. In that single moment 
of recognition the little dressmaker seemed to 
see herself discovered, branded as a thief perhaps, 
thrust from the house even—and her mother! 
The chain of wrong-doing seemed never-ending, 
involving one’s own innocent nearest and dearest. 

That last thought sent a thrill of solemn 
resolution to her heart, andshe hurried out into 
the hall. Half-way down the stairs she ran 
straight into the arms of Kate, who apologized 





with a smile, that suddenly disappeared at the | but those who have studied the history of the |all the auriferous torrent-beds have 


sight of something Olive brandished in her hand. | 
It was the blue-and-white teapot ! 
“I suppose you were helping Jane to clear | 
up,” she said, after an instant’s pause. | 
“No—no—I wasn’t ; it was a sort of borrowing. | 


ended she, too, was talking to Kate as naturally | 
as she would to one of her lifelong friends in the | 


every winter, and Kate all her school-teacher’s | them in the movements by which they were 
spring vacations. MARGARET Dopar. | Upraised into continents and mountains, lead to 
the further concentration of their metallic 
contents, which was begun by the action of the 
plants. In the great laboratory of the under 
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OW and then, some- 
















earth the waters, heated to a temperature such 
as that of glowing iron, held in the fluid state by 
pressure, creep through the crevices of the 
rocks, seeking a place where the pressure is 
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lessened, so that they may pass into steam. 
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| Owing to the heat, and to the various substances 


million dollars which the | they contain, they are able to dissolve some 











what after the man- 
ner of comets, some ° 
startling apparition of 


By Nathaniel S. Shaler, 





bed of a little mountain | thing of all the substances they encounter, 
torrent was to yield. | including gold itself, one of the least soluble of 
There was also the dis-| all materials. 


wealth appears in the Professor of Geology in Harvard University. covery of the Frazer; As these waters of the depths rise toward the 


business world to daze 

the minds of men with opportunities of fortune | 
easily to be acquired. When these chances relate | 
to inventions or to scientific discoveries, such as | 
those of the sewing-machine or the telephone, | 
their value is perceived by the few who are) 
sufficiently discerning to appreciate the true 
importance of the innovation, as well as how it 
may be made to yield a golden harvest. 

It is when gold itself is found, in fields where 
it was before unknown, that the discovery 
moves all sorts of people, for gold by the handful 
is something that all can readily imagine, and 
gold from dirt is what most men are seeking to 
win. 

The picture is one that all imaginations readily | 
paint, although, as we shall see, their fancies | 
have but a slight relation to the facts. | 

To the youth of our time the Klondike) 
discoveries may seem in their nature very novel, 





precious metals know that this field is only one | 
ot hundreds of similar “finds” which for | 
thousands of years have excited the eupidity of 
men. The Yukon mines, because of the ease 
with which news now goes over the world, have 


O Miss Ka—Miss Reynolds, I’m no better than \a celebrity which few of their predecessors | 


a thief and a liar, but it was for mother! And 
you may turn me out of the house if you like, 





be the one to explain to her.” 
“TI don’t quite understand,” murmured the tall | 


girl. “Why should I call you a thief and turn | found, at least in considerable quantity and | this century, indeed, nearly all such 
you out of the house for borrowing my teapot?” easily to be won, lead to just such incidents as | winnings had been from these sources. 


“Oh, but I borrowed your room, 
too—just in letters to mother. She 
did so want me to have nice things 
and nice friends. I—people thought 
a lot of me at home, they really did. 
And then when mother came down 
unex} ectedly and found me out, she 
Just went into your room—you know 
I had told her about it—and made 
tea on your table, and thought it 
Was part mine! But I’m the one to 
blame, and I'll replace everything! 
_“And, O Miss Reynolds,” with a 
final plunge, “that isn’t all! I 
pretended you were my friend! I— 
borrow ed you, too!”” 

The pale little face, pressed un- 
consciously close to the warm, dark 
face, spoke to the younger girl sud- 
den] yon a level of common girlhood, 
its wants and longings and possible 
loneliness, 

There was a sweet light in Kate’s 
eyes as she folded a strong, young 
am around the appealing figure. 

Now tell meall about it,”” she whis- 





attained. Save, however, in the wide range of | 
the interest which they have excited, they have 

but please, please not, while she’s here! I—I’ll | been again and again paralleled in the ages since | the greater part of the gold which has 
gold came to have a place in human desires. 


The conditions in which gold is most commonly | 


are afforded by the} 
newly discovered placer | 
deposits of the Alaskan | 
realm. Each of the} 
discoveries is in its day | 
renowned. Men rush | 
to the new E] Dorado, | 
which is always reck- | 
oned the wonder of the 
world. Ina few years 
they spoil the streanw 
beds of their store; a 
few years more, and 
the field is forgotten 
save by the few who 
won fortune from it or 
the many who buried 
their hopes there. 

The older people of | 
to-day remember the | 
excitement which came 
with the discovery of | 
the California stream- | 
gold. Those of middle | 
age remember the fran- 
tie striving for Pike’s 
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River district, and the| surface they become cooler, and are on that 
fields of Australia and New Zealand had their | account forced to lay down a part of their 
time of renown. | burden of dissolved mineral matter. This they 

Besides the memorable placer discoveries,— | do on the walls of the crevices through which 
those which have affected the general public | they pass on their way upward. These crevices 
with the anticipation of wealth, such as the | are often formed in the rude movements of the 
gaming-table may give,—there have been others | rocks, as when they are bent into the arches of 
by the score which have been of local note, mountains; in which motions breaks known as 
sufficient to set throngs of miners, men ever on | “faults” are produced that extend downward for 
the watch for the chances of their peculiar craft, | many thousand feet below the surface, affording 
scurrying from one part of a district to another. | channels up which the waters creep, gradually 
For instance, those familiar with the 
Rocky Mountain region remember 
these tides of migration as a charac- 
teristic feature of that happy hunting- 
ground of the gold-seeking nomad. 

To this day, although in less pictur- 
esque form, the wandering chase of 
the wealth of new-found gulches con- 
tinues. It will doubtless go on until 


been stripped of their precious stores. 
The search for stream -gold is 
perhaps the most ancient of all the 
mineral quests. Although, like other 
modes of seeking that metal, it oftenest 
results in the misery of soul and body 
which failure brings, it has, as an art, 
been wonderfully successful. By far 


come into the possession of men has 
been won from river gravels. Until 


If our early civilizations had 
depended on deep mines for the gold 
supply, the material would never have 
attained its place as a measure of 
value. It was, in part at least, because 
it could be obtained in many lands, in 
considerable quantities, by hard and 
patient labor, with very simple appli- 
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| ances, that it became prized by the ancients, and | filling the passages with the substances they 


was made a measure of value. We thus see | deposit. 
that the placer has had a curious determining| In almost all the ancient rocks which have 
influence in the history of this substance—one | been greatly changed by deep burial, we find the 
that makes it a matter of interest, aside from its | crevices filled in with quartz crystals and those 
economic relations. I shall, therefore, briefly | of other minerals. In the mixture there is, in 
sketch the process by which such a deposit of | most instances, more or less gold. If these 
stream-gold is formed, and the way in which | veins are wide, aud the precious metal as much 
miners gather its harvest. as one part in one hundred thousand by weight 
Rare as gold appears to be to those who seek | of the mass, the prospector who discovers the 
it, it is nevertheless one of the most widely | deposit is likely to find his way to fortune; but 
diffused of the metals. It exists in an amount | for one large vein of this moderate richness there 
which the skilled chemist can trace in nearly all | are apt to be many hundreds an inch or two in 
the older rocks, and in the newer strata which | width, or even mere fibres, scarcely thicker than 
are derived from them. It is indeed most likely | the paper on which these words are printed, 
that if the reader of these lines could possess | which, because of their tenuity, can have no 
himself of all of this metal which lies in the | value to the miner. 
earth within the distance of a mile from where | __ It is here that the placer-making process comes 


pered, drawing Olive into a niche at the turn of | Peak, when the Western rivers were full of boats | he stands, he would have a larger store than has | in to afford yet another method of concentration, 


the stairw a 


mac 


out Y; and as the poor little story came | and the roads of the plains crowded by wagons | ever blessed any placer miner as the reward of a | by which the thinly distributed gold is brought 
1 eee gathered in her dark eyes. “So you | bearing a throng of misguided adventurers, who | lifetime’s toil. 
* believe you had a share in our room and | found little reward for their toil. A little later, | 


into a form where it may be won. This is 
The distribution is yet wider, for it extends to | accomplished by the same simple and beautiful 


Our good times and us,” she said in a voice | at the close of the Civil War, came the discovery | the sea, the waters of which contain, everywhere, | means that creates and renews the soil-covering 


Vibrating 
Wwe—oh, 


been keeping back something that belonged to | 


you. And your mother brought us some eggs 


| 
i 


s between pity and self-scorn. ‘And | of the greatest of all placers, one now completely |a uniformly small trace of this substance, |of the earth. The steps by which the work is 
I'm just ashamed! It’s we who've forgotten—Alder Gulch in eastern Montana, | amounting, it is true, to but a few cents in a ton | done are easily to be traced. 

where at one time twenty thousand miners were of the fluid, but enough to warrant the assertion | 

gathered in a fierce struggle for the hundred | that the oceans hold more of this precious metal, | however resisting they may be, are constantly 


In all the lands we find that the rocks, 
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“settle upon its bed, where 
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wearing down toward the level of the sea whence 
they were uplifted. The rain, the frost, the 
roots of trees, and the various kinds of chemical 
changes which are assembled in the word decay, 
serve to break up the portion of the mass next 
the surface, and to send that surface slowly 
downward, at a rate which varies between one 
foot in a thousand to one foot in ten thousand or 
more years. Measured by our brief lives, this 
work seems very slow, but in the life of the 
earth it is exceedingly rapid. 

. The mark of this action is seen in the covering 
of broken-up rock which, more or less mixed 
with decayed vegetable matter, covers all the 
lands, except the few slopes which are so steep 
that the bits of stone slip down, as fast as they 
are formed, to the base of the cliffs. All the 
soil-covering is slowly passing from the land 
into the sea; where the surface is so slightly 
inclined that it is said to be level, the material 
cannot move by slipping downward. It grad- 
ually dissolves in the soil-water, and thence 
passes to the rivers and to the deep. 

On the steeper slopes of the hills and mountains 
the same dissolving process goes on, but the 
downward movement of the broken-up rock is 
greatly hastened by a continuous creeping and 
sliding movement of the soil-mantle toward the 
beds of the torrents. This motion is commonly 
very gradual—only a few score feet in a century ; 
but it serves to feed the débris into the mill of 
the torrent, much as the hopper sends the grain 


to the stones between which it is ground to| 


powder. 

The reader should picture to himself the 
process of decay by which the rocks are broken 
up and softened, in their slow procession from 
their original bed-places to the torrent-bed. In 
this long journey the most soluble of the materials 
are dissolved in the water, so that they are 
readily borne away. In this manner perhaps 
one-half the mass may be removed, but none of 
the gold will go with it, for that substance is 
practically insoluble in the soil-water. 


Coming to the torrent, the detritus enters a 


rude mill. The hard pebbles and boulders set in 


motion by the current grind the softened stone | 


into bits, so as to release any nuggets or grains 
of gold which have not been detached from the 
ore in the earlier part of their journey. The 
result is that the gold is separated from its 
matrix, soon after it enters the torrent-bed. 

The next point to be attended to is the manner 
in which the bits of gold are kept from going the 
way of the mud, sand and pebbles which the 
torrent forms,—a way which leads directly to the 
larger rivers, and thence to the sea,—to be laid 
down in and on the stream-bed. This detention 
is due to the fact that gold is very much heavier, 
bulk for bulk, than any other substance with 
which the torrent has to deal, 
except the iron sand, or 
magnetic iron oxide, with 
which the precious metal is 
almost always plentifully 
intermingled in placer de- 
posits. 

The result is that a torrent 
of average speed, which will 
roll along boulders a foot or 
more in diameter when its 
waters are aflood, will allow 
the bits of gold, in size from 
a peppercorn to a bean, to 


they find their way into the 
crevices of the rocks or 
become cemented into a some- 
what firm mass, which the 
stream in its most furious 
stages cannot break up. 
Thus another stage of the 
concentration is effected. 

The finer the bits of gold 
with which the torrent deals, 
the farther down-stream they 
are urged by the waters. As 
we descend the path of the 
stream which has formed the placer deposit, and 
its course becomes less steep, as is usually the 
case when the torrent approaches the greater 
rivers, the gold loses the coarse, nuggety character 
which it had in the steeper path of the current, 
becoming finer and finer, until, when it passes 
into the broad valleys, it is often so fine that one 
hundred of the glistening flakes will not in all 
be worth a cent. 

Here the bits of the metal are thin, like 
fragments of gold-leaf, having a form which 
seems to be due to the hammering they receive 
between the rolling stones with which they 
journey on the bed of the torrent. 

As the gold extracted from the rocks is 
concentrated in the narrow valley of the gulch, 
because of its great weight it winds its way to 
the bed of the stream. There it often becomes 
overlaid by gravel, sand and large boulders, so 
that the prospector finds no trace of the rich 
store until he has spent much labor in penetrating 
through this barren covering, which may be ten 
feet or more in depth. 

In winning the metal, he is compelled to 
shovel this waste aside, or else he must sink 
shafts down to the bed-rock, and from thence 
extend galleries, whereby he gains access to the 
rich layer, which is rarely over a foot or tw: in 
thickness. 

This material may contain one part in a 
thousand of the precious stuff he seeks to win. 
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The remainder is composed of coarse and fine 
rock, and a quantity of iron sand. Often it 
contains quantities of garnets which, if of good 
color, are commonly termed rubies. 

To effect the final concentration, the miner 
proceeds to extend the process by which the 
partial concentration was brought about in the 
bed of the stream. He builds of timber a long 


channels, called “‘iffles,’” so constructed that 
when he sends over it, by means of a stream of 
water, the commingled gravel and gold, the 
precious stuff will catch in the depressions, as it 
does in the rifts in the bed-rock. Generally he 
places quicksilver in these traps, so that the bits 
of gold may be the more surely detained; but 
this device is no necessary part of the artifice. 

If the gold-bearing gravels lie in a valley which 
has a steep slope, in a position where water can 
be led in pipes to the ground, with a head which 
will afford sufficient pressure, the miner can 
proceed to break up and wash away the materials 
| by means of jets of water. The streams used in 
this form of mining, which is termed “hydraulic,” 
are usually’much larger and more powerful than 
those discharged by fire-engines. Boulders some 
feet in diameter may be tossed about by these 
streams. The material broken up by the jets 
passes into the sluices, where the gold is caught 
in the riffles. This hydraulic process has the 
disadvantage that it fills the rivers with the 
boulders and gravel which are thus conveyed 
to them, and sends the mud and sand over the 
fields which may be along their lower reaches. 
It is on this account being disused. 





artificial channel of a uniform slope. Across the | 
bottom he constructs little barricades, or cross | 





In other sites, as in river-beds and the alluvial 
plains beside them, where the water makes the 
common forms of mining impossible, dredges 
carried on boats are used to bring up the gold- 
bearing gravels. This method of working is a 
recent invention. It is the means which promises 
the largest return in the time to come. 

The process of forming a great deposit of 
placer gold requires a long time. The gold of 
the richer gulches of the Rocky Mountains has 
in most cases been derived from the down- 
wearing of scores, if not hundreds, of feet of the 
rock from which the precious metal has been 
extracted ; yet this wearing down has been at the 
rate of less than one foot in a thousand years. 
Here and there in this region we find a part of 
an old placer channel, hung hundreds or 
thousands of feet or more above the neighboring 
valleys. Again the high gravels have been 
buried beneath a stream of lava, which followed 
down the ancient stream-bed, so that the miners 
have to drift under the voleanic rock to find the 
old stream-bed. 

For all the eager search of men for gold, by far 
the greater part of that which comes to the 
surface of the earth finds its way to the sea in 
the form of very fine dust, which the rivers bear 
along with their other burden, and partly, it 
appears, in the dissolved state. ‘This annual 
golden tribute from the lands to the deep 
probably exceeds that which man wins for all 
his toil and pains. 

With this passage of the stream-gold to the 
sea, the cycle of its journey is complete. It 
came from the deep; it has returned to that 
great storehouse. 














one summer,—partly for fun, partly 
for profit,—with probably the oddest 
| outfit that ever took the road. The four of us, 
all college students, had a “tintype studio” on 
| wheels, and a large, old black horse to drag it. 
Studio and horse belonged to Joe,—or rather to 
his father, who was a 
photographer, — and 
Joe’s plan was to take 
tintypes. 

We did other busi- 
ness than taking tin- 
types, however. Each 
of us had what we 
called a “charm” with 
which to attract the 
rural public. My own 
was the humblest. I 
had two ferrets, the gift 
of an old uncle, who 
kept a store for the sale 
of small animals and 
birds in Boston. The 
ferrets could be taken 
into a house or barn 
and turned loose to 
enter the rat-holes. In 
half an hour they would 
kill or drive out every 
rat. ‘The ferrets would 
then return at a whistle 
to their cage. 

It was fun as well 
as business, for the 
squealing and scampering would be something 
prodigious! That was my principal “charm,” 
for exercising which I charged twenty-five 
cents; but I also played the violin and mended 
tinware. 

Charley, who was a junior in the scientific 
department, examined wells. By means of two 
mirrors he could look into a well, or enable its 
owner to do so, and see whatever was at the 
bottom, whether old buckets, or tinware, or 
knives, or spoons. He did it by reflecting the 
sunshine from one looking-glass on the other, 
and from the second down the well. It was a 
clever and effective device, which pleased people 
greatly. He had a long-jointed rod, terminating 
in a grappling-hook, with which to pull up the 
lost articles. He charged twenty-five cents for 
his services. 

Joe, as I have said, took tintypes. He charged 
thirty-five cents a half-dozen. 

But what we considered the “most novel thing 
in the cart” was Billy’s. Billy, now Dr. 
William Harmon, was then a freshman in the 
medical school. He could not lawfully practise 
medicine, but he saw no reason to prevent his 
making money out of a current medical “fad” 
that was then known and accepted by many 
people. This fad was his “charm,” and was 
known as “the bee-sting cure for rheumatism.” 
The newspapers were printing humorous, and 
some of them skeptical, notices of this so-called 


W* set off on a jaunt through the country 
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IN THREE PARTS.— PART I. 


“eure ;’”’ but Billy, like many others, actually 
believed in it. 

He had a large cage made of wire screen, in 
which he kept at first some three hundred honey- 
bees. The “patient”? who was suffering from 
rheumatism was admitted to the “light room’’ of 
the studio, where he removed his clothing, but 
put on a hood of wire netting to protect his head 
and face. He was then told to strike the cage 
containing the bees for a minute or two. 

Billy, at this, suddenly raised the top of the 
cage by means of a wire running to the outside 
of the cart. The angry bees flew out, and the 
patient was expected to fight them as best he 
could with his bared hands until he had howled 
twelve times! Billy, meantime, looked in judi- 
cially at the skylight, and counted the howls. 

Most patients could be depended upon to shout 
every time a bee stung them. Twelve stings 
were considered a dose. ‘The fee was one dollar. 

The remedy must have been nearly as bad as 
the disease, but there were really many rheu- 
matic persons who thought they were cured by 
it, for a time, at least. Billy accumulated enough 
genuine testimonials to prepare a wonderful 
circular for free distribution. 

But his bees gave him great trouble. On some 
days they would not sting, even when the cage 
was cuffed vigorously; the patient frequently 
killed half there were in the 
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| more convenient opportunity than you have thi; 
minute. May 1?” 

Joe was so good-humored and so polite to the 
ladies that he usually won consent to use his 
camera. Billy, meantime, would begin to talk 
of his charm, if among the group was a middle. 
aged or an old man who seemed to have the 
common ailment of hard-working farmers. 

“T see you are somewhat lame, sir,’ he wou!d 
remark to the farmer or to the old grandsire, 
“Rheumatism, I suppose. Now I have what 
perhaps you have heard of, something that has 
cured many people of rheumatism. It is pain{w), 
but it does its work. It takes courage to use it, 
but if it cures, you won’t mind the pain. It is 
soon over, and that is more than can be said of 
the pain of rheumatism. The newspapers are 
all talking of it. Just glance over this circular 
and note what some of the farmers along our 
route say about it.” 

Occasionally some rheumatic old fellow would 
try it, and then for fifteen or twenty minutes 
there would be excitement enough! At the end 
of the “treatment,” the patient would generally 
exclaim that he felt ‘‘as limber asa boy!” No 
doubt of that! ‘For the time, at least; and it is 
worth a dollar to feel as limber as a boy, even 
for two or three days. 

After Billy, Charley took his turn. 

“I see you have a well here,” he would begin. 
“How’s the water this summer? Not quite as 
good as usual? Had it cleaned lately? No? 
| Maybe something not quite right has got into it. 
| Queer things get into a well. I found two tea- 
| spoons, a tin bucket and a woman’s bonnet in 
|one down the road here! I’ve got the neatest 
| apparatus you ever saw for looking into wells. 
| You ean look in for yourself and see just what 





is on the bottom. Only ten cents, and a quarter 
| if I get the things out.’”” Where there was an 
open well his offer was nearly always accepted. 

When Charley was done, I brought out my 
cage of ferrets—animals which few country 
people have ever seen. 

“Oh, what are they? What are those little 
brown, sleek-looking creatures?” would be the 
general exclamation. 

“They are ferrets,” I would reply. “They 
were trained by an expert in Boston. See, I 
will turn them out of their cage. Oh, you need 
not be afraid. Do you know what they are for? 
No? Theyarerat-catchers. They’ll gothrough 
a house or a barn, enter every rat-hole, and kill 
| or drive out every rat. See them run about! 
| Now I'll whistle. See them come back to me. 
| They are trained to run to me whenever I 
| whistle. If you have rats here and want to see 
some fun, just let me set my ferrets at work. 
I’m sorry, but I have to charge a fee. Ferrets 
are rare, and it takes time and patience to train 
them. I have to charge twenty-five cents for 
half an hour’s work with these ferrets, but they 
work hard. They’ll get every rat in the house.” 

If Joe and Billy and Charley had not already 
got all the small change the family had, I not 





























cage, and obliged him to 
purchase more. During the 
first fortnight we travelled, 
Billy was fretting over this 
nearly all the time. 

We were a wide-awake 
quartette. Charley was an 
excellent tenor singer. Joe 
also sang well and played a 
banjo. Billy was a good bass, 
and | could sing alto and play 
the violin. 

On approaching a promis- 
ing-looking farmhouse, we 
would stop the old black 
horse and strike up a song, to 
the accompaniment of Jve’s 
banjo. 

When the folks began to 
look out of the windows, 
we would take off our hats 
and bow, and draw nearer 
as we sang. Joe would 
perhaps shout, laughingly, 
“Free show! No hat!” 









BILLY AND HIS 
“*CURE.” 


infrequently obtained 
a job of ratting. 
Finally, if every- 
thing else failed, I 
would try to earn five 
or ten cents with my 
soldering kit, while the 
“studio”’ drove on 
the next house. We 
did not mean to leave 


‘*MY PRINCIPAL CHARM.”’ any house without 





bringing, if we could, 





Everybody, old and young, 
would ordinarily come out, and good humor and 
pleasant relations would soon be established. 
Joe would then twang a few preliminary notes 
as if another song were coming, and- begin to 
talk of business: 

“We take tintypes. The group here will 
take well. Won’t you allow me to take your 
pictures? May I? I can finish them right up 
while you wait. The price is only thirty-five 
cents for half a dozen. You will never have a 


every charm into play, 
in order to get all the pecuniary returns possible. 
We earned more than one would have thought 
possible. Some days, when we worked persist- 
ently, and were in good health and spirits, we 
took from six to ten dollars. 

The success of a charm of this kind depends 
entirely on the charmer. He must know how to 
please; he must make people laugh and get them 
into good humor. He must not only know how 
to joke, but must know what kind of a joke will 
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hard work into our enterprise. To be “charm- | 
ina” all day is actually fatiguing. 

Our charms may seem cheap to many readers, 
iat there was, nothing dishonest in them—uniless, | 
perhaps, in the bee- 
sting cure. That, as 
| have intimated, was 
accepted as valuable 
by some people, and it 
can be truly said that 
Billy believed in it 
himself. 

| really must tell 
what Charley found 
in a well near Jeffer- 
sonville. We came 
along to a large, red 
farmhouse a little 
before noon, and 
decided to see if we 
could not do enough 
business there to earn 
dinner and horse- 
baiting, at least. It 
was a comfortable 
old place, with two or 
three barns and many 
other outbuildings, 
and looked as if its 
owners set a bountiful 
table; and Charley 
noticed a well-sweep, 
which of course meant 
an open well. 

So we struck up a 
song while Charley 


walked over to the THE MIRRORS. 


well. A dog ran out | 
and began to bark at us. Then a bent old) 
woman stepped out on the kitchen piazza and 
blew a tin dinner-horn. 
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be appreciated. We really put good, honest, Jule used to throw things in—till they got so bad |tremble. “What d’ye say? What d’ye say, 


we had to shut them up.” 

We had noticed that the windows of a small 
ell were strongly barred, and we had inferred 
that, as is often the case in the country, idiots | 

or crazy people were | 


\ confined there. “‘Jesse 





in ; and Jule” were prob- | 


ably the names of | 
these unfortunates. 
Charley had now 
got all he could hook 
with his grappling- 
pole, but he could still 
see many smaller arti- 
cles. He proposed 
that one of the hired 
men should descend 
into the well and put 
the articles into the | 
well-bucket, but none 
of them would con- 
sent. So Charley 
borrowed an old coat 








climbed down himself. | 
Finding that the! 


pair of tongs, and | 
with these he picked | 
up a strange lot of 
things ; two stove-lids, | 


spodns, knives, forks, 
tin plates, broken 
crockery, a. coil of | 
clothes-line, chickens’ 
bills, an old pistol, 
two axes, an inch auger and a chisel, and two | 
bucketfuls of water-soaked stove-wvod ! 

Beneath everything else he found a small | 


father ?’’ she cried out. 

“The deed box, marm! Our deed box, with 
Jotham’s bounty money in it, that we thought 
Angeline Parkins stole!” cried the old man. 

The entire family came crowding up. The 
old grandam grabbed for the box. 

“ Better open it carefully,” Charley advised. 
‘The papers are pulp by this time. Let me open 
it for you?’ 

He drained the water out. The catch had 
rusted away and the cover stuck, but at length 
he got it open. Bright amid the pulpy paper, 
lay a gold necklace and several gold coins. 

“There's my gold beads, the beads you gave 
me when we was married, father!’ cried the old 
lady. ‘And the gold-pieces we had laid away! 
And that lock of little Sammy’s hair! And there’s 
the very chamois-skin I wrapped up Jotham’s 


bounty money in, jest as the selectmen paid it to | 


him—seven hundred dollars, all in new green- 

backs, to keep till he come home from the war.”’ 
She caught it with a trembling hand. 
“Madam,” said Charley, gently, “if there was 


and overalls, and | money in that skin, let me advise ygu to handle | by the well-sweep, looking up at them. 


it carefully. I wouldn’t even unroll it now it is 
wet, but allow it to dry slowly, and then send it 


notes yet, and give you new ones for them.” 
The old woman sat down and rocked herself 

to and fro. “’T was lost thirty years ago! 

Thirty years ago!”’ she moaned. “And we laid 


thought she took it, and we had her put in jail! 
Oh, merey me! Poor Angeline’s dead and gone, 
and we never can tell her we’ve found it. She 
said over and over, ‘I never touched that box, 
Mrs. Green,’ but we couldn’t believe her!” 

It was a touching scene. We never learned 
whether the money was redeemed. We remained 
there that afternoon, and did a thriving business. 


“D’ye want something, young sir?” she said, | japanned tin box, which he slipped into the Charley charged them a dollar for his services at 
in a queer, cracked voice when she saw Charley | pocket of the old coat. When Charley at length | the well. I cleared the house and two of the 


at the well. 
“May we get a drink of water?” asked he. 


climbed out, he went to the old grandsire, who | 
had hobbled back to the piazza, and showing him | 


barns of rats. 
Billy treated the old man’s rheumatism, and 


An aged man, hobbling out with the aid of a/| the box, asked whether he ever lost anything | Joe took three dollars’ worth of tintypes. He 
cane on the piazza, made Billy’s face brighten | like it. The old man, having regarded the box | was even admitted to take the pictures of the | seemed now to suspect the sweep, for he stopped 


with professional sympathy. A young woman | 
also appeared at the house door, but immediately | 


vacantly for some moments, suddenly shouted 
in senile excitement: ““Marm! Marm! Here’s | 





two idiots, who were kept, as we had guessed, 
behind the barred windows in the ell. They 
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|the panther back just a minute longer, she 
| grasped the casement outside, and began to draw 
herself painfully through the window. 

The space was very narrow—so narrow that 
she had to turn sidewise in order to squeeze into 
it at all. For a little while it seemed as if she 
could not get through, but she let her breath 
out, shrank as small as she could, and with a 
frantic effort that nearly tore her dress off, 
wriggled through and drew down the sash 
behind her. As yet she had not heard the 
panther enter the chamber, and she dared not 
look back to see if he were there. 

How strange it seemed to be sitting out there 
in the broad morhing sunshine, with the 
frightened lamb nestling in her lap, and the 
chimney-swallows circling around her head, the 
woods so peaceful, the little pasture sparkling 
with the dew, all outdoors so serene, so 
indifferent, and yet that dreadful panther in the 
| quietness of the house seeking her life! 
Suddenly Mary’s heart leaped madly, and she 
| clutched Doxie with a grip that made the lamb 
| bleat with pain. She saw the panther crouched 
He had 





stolen out to the barn-yard. 
The well-sweep! And the panther beside it! 


water was not very | to the United States Treasury building, at | What if he should climb it? The great stick of 
deep, he called for a| Washington. They may be able to identify the | timber from which the bucket was hung reached 


from the earth, where its box of stones weighed 
| down the larger end, to a point over the well, 
| within six feet of the edge of the kitchen roof. 


| Suppose the panther should climb the sweep? 


a stove-lid lifter, | it to Angeline Parkins who worked here! We | Could he reach a point from which he could leap 


to the roof, before his weight should cause the 
balanced timber to tip the other way ? 

The crouching cat moved even more swiftly 
than Mary expected. With a light, lithe spring 
he grasped the sweep just below the point where 
it fitted into the crotch of the upright post. 
Then he began to climb quickly upward. 

The girl trembled and shivered and stared, 
bewildered, at the blazing, hungry eyes and 
creeping form. The roof was her last refuge. 
| Should the famished panther reach that, nothing 
but hefp from outside could save her life. 

The beast was ascending more slowly. He 





frequently and sniffed the timber in front of him 
before resuming his slow and careful creeping. 


went in again, and from the direction of the | our deed box that we lost in the time o’ the war!” | were the worst-looking pictures I ever saw, but | He passed the upright post, and still the heavily- 
The old woman came running to him all in a| 


fields three or four men and two boys appeared, | 
coming to dinner. We saw that we had come at | 
a bad time. | 
“Let’s goon,” said Joe, discontentedly. ‘“They | 
all want their dinner now.” | 
In fact, the men and boys had gone in at once. | 
Billy, however, had unfolded his circular to the | 
lame old grandsire; and a boy now came out, | 
with his mouth full, to bring us a tin dipper to 
drink water from. He drew a bucketful with 
the sweep. 
“When was your well cleaned last ?’’ Charley 
asked. } 
“Dunno,” said the boy. “Dunno as it ever | 
was,” and. hastened back to his dinner. 
“This is pulling pussy by the tail,” said Joe. 


sege 
Come on. Let’s get out.’’ | 


the old grandam appeared to prize them. 





over and spend 
the day with 
Aunt Lyddy,” | 
said Mrs. Mayfield to her daughter Mary. “I'll 
be back by sundown, sure, and if you’re here 


something behind her? One backward glance; 
then, with a shriek, she fled toward the house. 
Crouching and crawling on top of the barn-yard 
fence was a great, tawny beast, with catlike 
head, gleaming eyes, and a long tail that lashed 


But Billy was still talking “rheumatiz,” and | by five o’clock you'll be likely to find me. Or nervously to and fro, as the animal advanced. 
Charley had brought his mirrors and tripod, | you can stay all night with Aunt Lyddy, if you | Mary had heard so many stories and descriptions 
arranged them and reflected a sheaf of sun-rays | want to. It’s too bad Cousin Mildred should of the panther that, although she had never seen | Then Mary heard a hollow-sounding splash, 


down into the well. 

“Just come here!’’ he exclaimed, excitedly, as 
Joe spoke. “This well is a perfect museum! 
Three lost buckets; tinware enough to fill a 
peddler’s cart; old boots and shoes and a good 


and Tom are off with the cattle. But I’ll have) 
to go to her for a day, anyway.” 

“Well, good-by, mother,” said fourteen-year- 
old Mary. “I guess I can take care of myself. | 


| have been taken down sick while your father | one before, she knew this beast in a moment. 


Her heart was in her mouth as she sprang for 


her bosom. Bewildered with fright, she did not 
close the door behind her, but sped upstairs and 


big trout swimming round among them, and|I don’t believe I shall go to Aunt Lyddy’s, | into her own chamber, dropped the lamb on the 
bones, too! Just look there—do you see that | either,—that is, unless I get scared some way.” | bed, slammed the door, 


beef’s head and horns! Fellows, this is an awful | 


“It’s kind of lonely; I guess you’d better,” | 


and threw herself, panting 


well! I don’t believe it was ever cleaned out. | said Mrs. Mayfield, as she started to walk to the and trembling, against it. y 


There are four feet of things down there! I’m | 
going to get my pole and grapple.” 

While he was doing so the boy came out again, 
in rather a shamefaced way, to bring us a plateful 
of hot doughnuts, which I think the young woman 
had sent us, out of regard for Billy’s good looks. 
They smelled good ; our disgust over the well did 
not prevent our trying them, but we could not 
bring ourselves to taste the well-water. 

The well was fully twenty-five feet deep. 
Charley hooked up the buckets without difficulty, 
and then several small tin pails, and the beef- 
skull and horns. The men and boys, who now 
began to come out from dinner, laughed and told 
Charley to go ahead when he apologized for what 
he was doing, He hauled up a meal-sieve, then 
4 hutmeg grater, and then an old teakettle. The 
hired men roared, the boys looked disgusted. 
Old boots began to come up next. 

“See what you've been drinking the soakings 
of,” Charley remarked, impressively. “It’s a 
Wonder you’re alive!” 

rhe old grandsire hobbled out, then the gran- 
dam. When the young woman came out on the 
Plazes, Billy thanked her effusively for the 
douhuuts, and neither saw nor cared what was 
i the well after she appeared, but every one, 
except the pretty girl and Billy, was soon at 





the well-curb. The proprietor of the farm, prob-| sniffing the vaporous, odorous, early morning sash, and was about to 


ably the son of the old people, was a dull-witted 
mati, whom at first we mistook for a farm-hand. | 


Charley asked him whether the well had ever | and the barn-yard with a twilight effect. The | looked back. 


bees) cleansed. | 
“Never since I can remember,” said he. 


cabin of her married cousin, three miles away | 
through the woods. 
In that remote corner of Michigan there were 
then only five families within ten miles of the | 
Mayfields’, and the neighbors seldom saw each | 
other except on Sundays, when they all met at 
the little rough-board church in the valley. 
Each household led an isolated and self-sufticient 
life; but when any woman or girl was left 
entirely alone she felt herself to be almost as | 
completely deserted as was Robinson Crusoe. 
Mary busied herself with some household 
duties for a while after her mother left. Then | 
she went out and fed the few clamorous hens, | 
and gave her pet lamb a basin of milk. /‘1) 
believe I will go to Aunt Lyddy’s,” she said to | 
herself, looking up at the deserted house. “‘It is | 
so lonesome! The woods are so still, all around, | 
that it almost seems as if I could hear the wild 
creatures moving in the brush. What if a bear | 
or a panther should hear my lamb bleating in the | 
barn-shed and come after it? I wish the little | 
thing would keep still. Doxie, Doxie, what 
makes you cry so? There, pet, come out here for 
a little while, and see if you won’t feel better.” | 
Mary went into the shed and brought the | 
lamb out in her arms. The little creature hushed | 
its cries at her touch, but it began restlessly | 


air. Dew still decked the grass; the shadow of | 
the eastward-wooded hill fell across the pasture | 


sunbeams had reached the house, however, and 


In a moment she real- 
ized how foolish she had 
been to neglect the door 
below, for she heard the 
big cat bound into the 
kitchen and come sniffing 
up the staircase, slowly 
and doubtfully. It could 
climb a tree like a squirrel, 
but it may have thought 
the staircase too suspi- 
ciously easy. 

“Oh! what shall I 
do?” sobbed poor Mary, 
wringing her hands. “I 
can’t keep him out of 
here! He’ll break down 
this thin door in a minute, 
and eat me up, and Doxie, 
too!’ 

Her eyes fell on the 
narrow window of the 
chamber, high* up in 
the gable, looking out 
over the roof of the 
kitchen. She snatched a 
chair, ran to the window, 
climbed up, opened the 


go out on the reof when 
the lamb bleated. Mary 


“Poor little Doxie, you 


‘l should think not!” exclaimed Charley, | brightness, with the trembling lamb in her arms. | the floor with every nerve tingling. She caught 


hauling up a hoop-skirt and an apple-paring | 


machine hung together. ‘How in the world did | before!” she cried. 


all these things get in?” 
I dunno,” replied the farmer. “Jesse and 


“Why, Doxie, I never knew you to act so 
“What makes you so! 
frightened, pet? Why, why —” ay. 

As the lamb struggled in her arms, Mary | 


the lamb, sprang back to the chair, climbed up 
and put her little pet out on the roof, just as the 
sound of fierce, rending claws came from the door. 
With a prayer in her heart that God would keep 





‘‘HE BEGAN TO CLIMB QUICKLY UPWARD.”" 


weighted lower end of the sweep remained upon 
the ground. 

The panther began to crouch lower, and 
gripped the timber more firmly with his claws. 
| He was getting ready to spring. 

But he did not leap when he prepared to do so. 
| It seemed to occur to him that he. could run 
| lightly along this seeming branch and spring 
| from very near the end of it. He rose higher 
| and came on as a cat trots on a fence. Mary, 

staring, shrieked and shrieked. ‘Then, suddenly, 


“You may go looked apprehensively around ; was it for fear of | the bucket-end of the sweep went down with 


|a rush. The weighted end went up; the 
| surprised panther pitched head first, clawed 
| desperately, trying to keep his hold, and did not 
wholly lose it and his balance until he was 
directly over the well. Then into the well he 
pitched, headlong. 

Down he went, with a scrambling clatter. 


| twenty feet below the ground surface, as the 
| beast went head foremost into the water. For 


| the open kitchen door with the lamb clutched to | several minutes there was a great tumult in the 


well—an unearthly screaming, a frantic dashing 

and churning of water, and scratching at 

the rock-walls. But all was quiet, and the 

trembling girl began to 

v draw full breaths again, 

rhe long before an hour had 
passed. 

The forenoon was far 
advanced, however, when 
Mary ventured to pry up 
her chamber window and 
slip back into the house. 
‘Taking Doxie with her, 
she stole down-stairs, and 
closed and barred the 
heavy kitchen door. 
Then, feeling sick and 
faint, she lay down on 
the lounge, and presently 
fell asleep, exhausted by 
the nervous reaction. 

The next thing she 
heard was a knock at the 
kitchen door, and her 
mother calling : 

“Mary! Are you there, 
child? Let mein!” 

As soon as she heard 
her daughter’s story, Mrs. 
Mayfield went and looked 
into the well. Down 
in the gloom, projected 
slightly above the surface 
of the water, was some- 
thing—she could not tell 
what. She let down the 
bucket, but it struck a 
solid mass, and could not 
be dipped. “I declare, 





| Mary moved instinctively toward the patch of | sha’n’t be eaten up!” she cried, bounding back to | Mary,’”’ she exclaimed, “I believe your panther 


is actually drowned in the well!” 

Mary laughed nervously. “He either drowned,”’ 
she said, “or went through to China, for he 
certainly didn’t come up again.” 

L. W. LAWRENCE, 
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| itself? Chiefly because Parliament has made 
timely or belated concessions to justice. Recent 
| legislation has made it possible for the peasant 
| to acquire a title to the land he cultivates, and 
| has given him a voiee in the local government. 
| The hard technical claim of the landlord’s vested 
| rights has been qualified in the interests of reason 

and humanity. The methods of peaceful agita- 

tion, although sullied by hysterical passion, have 
| won more than a century’s outbreaks of violence. 
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The French President. 
FRENCH president, if he chooses, can live 


Current Topics. 


“The air bites shrewdly,” wrote Shake- 4 t I 
speare. With all his prescience, he did not dream | like a prince. His salary is one hundred 
of the liquid air, which, if it actually touch the | and twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
flesh, may “‘bite’’ so savagely that months may the annual allowances for incidental expenses 
be required for the healing. are equally large. The Elysee is splendidly 

— furnished and kept in repair as his town resi- 

How much ought an army or a naval | dence, and the palaces of Fontainebleau and 
officer to speak in public? A seasonable in- | Rambouillet are also maintained by the state for 
quiry, admitting of several answers. A recent | his use during the summer. There are large 
remark of a British officer will serve as one | shooting preserves at Marly, where he can enjoy 
answer. “The speech-making of the soldier,’ | outdoor sport during the autumn. 
said he, “should be confined to barking out a| The late President Faure liked ceremony, 
few remarks on parade to an audience to whom | splendor and stateliness. Taking the view that 
listening is compulsory.” the French people did not wish to have the 

a presidential office maintained in an unpretentious 

When Peter the Great first went into | way, he adopted much of the etiquette of 
Germany, the gentlemen of his suite mistook | European courts, drove about constantly in a 
the whalebone stays of their partners in the | coach-and-six under military escort, and gave 
dance for a natural physical feature, and loudly | brilliant entertainments in town and country. 
remarked that the German ladies’ backs were | Generously as the state provided for him, he 
monstrous hard. Such modern armor-plate is | expended.a large share of his private wealth in 
more intelligently condemned by a well-known | keeping up luxurious appearances and in enter- 
physician among the Indians, who says that | taining guests like the tsar with splendid pomp. 
after those women become civilized and adopt| President Loubet has not been long in office, 
so-called civilized dress, their magnificent health | but it is apparent that he intends to live less 
rapidly gives way to diseases of the spine and | pretentiously and in closer accord with old- 
lungs. pe fashioned ideas of republican simplicity. In 

comparison with his predecessors in office he is 

A prominent statesman says that aman | a poor man, and he has the frugal tastes of the 
in office who could bring himself to utter the | lass of small country landholders from which 
simple words, ““That is wrong,” would carry his | he sprang. He represents the great element of 
point in council, though everybody had been | ryra] France, which studies and practises econ- 
against him. This was not always effected in | omy and dislikes wastefulness and luxury. 
the case of the late justice of the Supreme Court,| Pjeasure-loving Paris laughs over the rumors 
but a distinguished lawyer affirms that he would 
rather have written Justice Field’s dissenting | seryant-halls of the Elysée, but the president’s 











opinions than have drafted the Constitution of | conduct meets with hearty approval in the | 


| dicts the popular ery that “the poor are growing 





of reform and retrenchment in the kitchens and | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and from lower to higher offices, as they prove | 


their ability to deal with difficult problems. 

Third: Entrance to the service is through the | 
lower grades, and only by competitive examina- | 
tion. 

Fourth: Salaries are liberal, and no member | 
of the colonial service is allowed to engage in 
private business enterprises. 

There is not one of these simple rules which | 
every sensible business man does not, consciously | 
or unconsciously, observe in his business. It | 


convince a fair-minded legislator of their value | 
to the country in the business of colonization. 


—______§_ 6-@e- — 


A TREASURE TO KEEP. 


Those friends thou hast. and their adoption tried, | 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. ° 
Shakespeare 


ee 





Levelling Upward. 


ERMAN Socialists are displeased because | 
one of their own number, Herr Bernstein, 
has written a book in which he contra- 


poorer.’’ But his conclusions are confirmed by 
investigations conducted by Sir Robert Giffen of 
England and Hon. Carrol] D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of the Labor Bureau in eur own country. 

Both find that the proportion of low-grade and | 
ill-paid labor has for years been steadily deelin- | 





| ing, while labor of a higher grade that is better | 


paid has been steadily gaining. The rich are} 


| indeed growing richer, but the general level is | 


rising at the same time. | 

It also appears that the vast product of useful | 
commodities has been multiplied and cheapened | 
by invention, and brought within the reach of | 
people of small means, so tliat the comforts of 
life were never before so various, abundant and 
widely diffused. 

Why, then, the rising note of social complaint? 
For the best of reasons. With the advance of 
intelligence and self-respect among the industrial 
multitudes, there is an increase of rational wants, 
a just demand for a more considerate distribution 
of the results of labor, a keener sense of the 
injustice of abuses and monopolies which once 
would have passed unchallenged. 





JUNE 1, 1899, 


“Tsuda Sanzo will be executed!”’ the emperor 
sent back word, indignantly. ‘Let it be seen to 
at once.” 

“Then your imperial majesty will dispense 
with our poor services,’ replied the judges, 
firmly, “‘and find some one to carry out you) 
august commands who has not taken the oath tv 
administer the laws according to the constitw- 
tion.’ 

But the emperor was too just a man not to 
perceive on reflection that the judges were right 


| ought not to need much study or argument to | and he was wrong. 


The new constitution prevailed over the o!d 
despotism, and Tsuda Sanzo—the emperor ¢0) 
vineed and consenting—lost his liberty, but nt 
his head. : 


or 


That Funny H. 


OW that English people are reading the 
dialect stories of Miss Wilkins, Mr. Cable 
Owen Wister, and other American autbois, 

and are enjoying the amusing perversions of 
phraseology and pronunciation which the mother 
language undergoes in difierent parts of our wide 
country, they can afford to be Jess sensitive to 
American delight in the remarkable variations of 
the aspirate in England. 

That English H! We are all used to it in litera- 
ture. We have heard endless jokes about it. 
We know well the two famous test lines to 
discover a cockney—“The ’orn of the ’unter is 
*eard on the ’ill,” as “Kathleen Mavourneen” is 
warbled within sound of Bow Bells, and Mark 
Twain’s prize invention, “It isn’t the ’unting as 
’urts the ’osses; it’s the ’ammer, ’ammer, ’amine1 
on the ’ard ’ighbway.” 

But none of these, and no acquaintance, how- 
ever intimate, witb Dickens’s Sam Weller, aud 
his numerous swarm of cockney companions, 01 
with Mr. Kipling’s Ortheris of the famous Soldiers 
Three, will prepare an American for the thrill of 
recognition, amazement and deep satistaction 
which he will feel when he travels in England, 
and first encounters for himself that marvellous 
and meandering H! 

When, for instance, in the vast, solemn aisles o1 
Canterbury Cathedral, the eminently respectable 
verger, in black gown and skull-cap, comes 
forward to show our inquiring countrymen about 
they are often in doubt as to whether he is, or is 
not, a distinguished and kindly condescending 
clergyman, until he comes to bis first H. Then 
they know. 

“Hup above, ’anging ’igh over ’is_ hefiigy, 
hobserve the ’elmelet and harmor of Hedward 
the Black Prince —” 








the United States. The minority is not always | country towns and villages, where thrift has| Wealth got by hiring workmen on starvation 


a comfortable place, but in court or society or on | never ceased to be a virtue. 
the playground a righteous “no” often transforms Even the boulevard wits were silent when the 
a minority ito a majority. | president, returning to his mother’s home in 
a | Montelimar, gave an unstudied exhibition of 
In the first four months of this year, {ijia] reverence. Catching a glimpse of her white 
in the single state of New Jersey, there were | pair as he drove in triumph through the town 
incorporated companies with an aggregate capital | jn a magnificent coach behind an escort of 
equal in amount to the entire mass of money of | cyirassiers, he sprang to the ground, ran toward 
all kinds in circulation in the United States. | the platform where she was seated and embraced 


Much of that capital may properly be in the 
form of land, buildings, machinery, etc., but 
making all allowances for that fact, it is difficult 
to escape the belief that a large proportion of the 
so-called capital has no existence other than on 
paper; that it is, in Wall Street parlance, nothing 
but “watered stock.” And water is a poor 
foundation for prosperous industry. 

Nothing taxable which Spain’s cupidity 
could reach—not even the grave—seems to have 
escaped the clutches of her representatives in 
@uba. A vivid idea of the thoroughness of their 
methods in this particular is given in the fact 
that a yearly tax was assessed upon each letter 
on the signs used by merchants and others. 
This impost was farmed out to contractors, who, 
in collecting, were often arbitrary and annoying. 
It will remain in force till June, 1899, and 
Americans who have begun business and have 
hung out signs at any time within the year are 
compelled to pay a full year’s tax. 

While Prance has surrendered herself 
to a wild fury of anti-Semitism, one of that race 
has passed from a world which, perhaps, she 
had benefited and blessed more than any other 
private individual. Clare, Baroness de Hirsch, 
was not only the richest woman in Europe; her 
whole fortune and life itself—a life overshadowed 
by an incurable disease—were devoted to philan- 
thropy. It is said that no worthy cause ever 
appealed to her in vain. No thoughtful person 
can countenance the common vituperation of a 
race to which Baroness Hirsch belonged. Even 
the thoughtful sometimes seem to forget that 
Christ Himself was a Jew. 

The most extraordinary book sale 
of this century is that attending “What Would 
Jesus Do?” by the Rev. Charles Sheldon of 
Kansas. Over three million copies have been 
sold in England alone, while three other of his 
books, published at a penny apiece, recently ran 
through an edition of nine hundred thousand in 
a fortnight. While the poet laureate has lately 
called upon our government to redress the copy- 
right laws respecting English authors, twenty 
English publishers have pirated Mr. Sheldon’s 
sermon-stories. The self-seeking, inconsiderate 
man is of no abiding city; nor can any country 
call itself immune from his predations. 

Why have Irishmen grown content 
to remain in their native land? Why has their 
demand for separation from Great Britain weak- 


| her again and again, while she was sobbing from 
joy and pride. 

| peasant mother and remembers her counsels of 
| thrift and carefulness, stands for the best quali- 
| ties of staid, rural France. There is so much 
| that is sordid and contemptible in the public life 
| of the republic with the strange hurly-burly of 
the Dreyfus case, that a touch of the simplicity 
of earlier and better times is weleomed. 


Si Ae 


The Government of Colonies. 


T "HE greatest colonizing nation in the world, 
both in the extent and value of her foreign 
possessions and in the suceess with which 

she governs them, is Great Britain. Spain, on 
the other hand, while she has been one of the 
most enterprising and energetic in the establish- 
ment of colonies, has been the least successful in 
| governing or even retaining them. 

The success of the British policy is due largely 
to its liberality. Native character and customs 
are carefully studied and duly respected. So 
far as possible native rulers are kept in power, 
and religious liberty and the freedom of trade 
are studiously promoted. 

This liberal policy not only enables the ruling 
power to maintain its authority economically, 
but by propitiating the governed, predisposes 
them to study and to acquire the point of view 
of their rulers. It is thus a civilizing policy. 

Spain could not maintain her power in Cuba 
with two hundred thousand. soldiers; but Great 
Britain governs Ceylon, which has twice the 
population of Cuba, with fifteen hundred men; 
and Sir Andrew Clarke, by his wise policy in 
the Straits Settlements of the Malay Peninsula, 
brought order out of chaos, put an end to tribal 
misrule and brought prosperity to the people 
without the aid of any British troops. 

The events of the past year make this matter 
of colonial government one of supreme interest 
to the United States. The National Civil Service 
Commission, in a report just published, rightly 
attributes Great Britain’s success to her admi- 
rable civil service, and enumerates the following 
characteristics as worthy of our own imitation if 
we hope for similar results: . 

First: Colonial officers are not disturbed by 
political changes in the home government. Their 
|tenure of office depends entirely on efficient 








| service. 


Second: They are never selected as a reward 


A president who is not ashamed of his humble |. 





ened? Why has the record of politieal and | for political services, but entirely for fitness, and 
agrarian crime fallen below that of England | they are promoted from smaller to larger colonies, 


| wages and managed only to get more never 
| looked so vulgar and cruel asnow. ‘The flame of 
discontent does not yet consume its own smoke, 
but the best evidence of progress, already made 
and yet to be made, appears in the growing 
| aspiration for social justice, and in the deepening 
sense. of sympathy and steward-like responsi- 
bility felt by a continually growing number of 
our prosperous men toward their less fortunate 
brethren. 


~ 
or 





Spreading Disease. 


HE Governor of Indiana is said to have 
declared his intention to pardon or parole 
all convicts in the penitentiary who have 

eonsumption, his argument being that the disease 
is contagious and the other prisoners might catch 
it. If this is so the action of the governor must 
be characterized as unwise and illogical. Sani- 
tarians tell us that there is almost no danger of 


taken to disinfect and destroy the expectorated 
matters. This can be done perfectly in prisons, 
where discipline is absolute, but would probably 
not be done by the patient in his own home. 

So the governor lets the consumptive out of 


contagion can be reduced to a minimum, and 
sends him out into the world to scatter broadeast 
among innocent and law-abiding people the seeds 
of this terrible disease! 


~~ 
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The Emperor Yielded. 


RS. HUGH FRASER, in her recent de- 
lightful book on Japan, gives an amusing 
incident of the clashing of old and new 

customs in that remarkable country. She was 
there at the time of the tsarevitch’s visit, when, 
it will be remembered, he was attacked by a 
fanatical’ Japanese, and narrowly escaped 
death. 

The nation was wild with grief and shame at 
this assault upon an honored guest, and the 
emperor promptly sent word that the assailant, 
who had been arrested, should at once be 
executed. It was the judges of the court before 
whom the man must appear who were thus 
notified of the imperial will. But a thing 
happened, new and incredible in Japan: they 
objected ! 

“Your imperial majesty may remember,” the 
judges replied, politely, “that you have graciously 
granted a constitution, in which it is promised 
that criminals shall only be judged and con- 
demned according to the laws which have now 
been promulgated. In those laws such a case as 





one who assaults and wounds any other person 
of any class whatever. We regret that we cannot 
carry out your imperial majesty’s wishes. Tsuda 
Sanzo will undergo a term of imprisonment.” 





No, he is not a clergyman, and they enjoy 
thenceforward ’istory, harchitecture and haitches, 
unvexed by besetting doubts as to his degree and 
the suitability of tips. 

Capricious as the use and omission of the H 
appears to be witb the uncultured Englisbman, 
the traveller begins dimly to perceive after a time 
that there is a certain amount of method in his 
madness. Although of course he does not know 
it, he observes certain rules of euphony. 

He does not add the H to an H-less word which 
would be rendered thereby more difficult to the 
tongue, from its position ina phrase. He is apt, 
if it is an unempbasized word, or a little word 
naturally slided, to leave it correct. 

For example, he says I oftener than Hi. He 
will begin a sentence occasionally with Hi; but if 
the pronoun recurs in a less conspicuous position, 
it is likely to be I. But an important, an empha- 
sized word, is pretty sure to have an H added. 
altbough this does not secure an equally promi- 
nent word beginning with av H from prompt 
decapitation. 

Americans trying to reproduce the speech o! an 





the spread of consumption if proper care is | 


the penitentiary, where the health of convicts | 
only is endangered, and where the danger of | 


this was not foreseen, and therefore we can only | 
award to this man the punishment incurred by | 


H-abusing Englishman frequently think they can 
do so by simply adding the letter before every 
word beginning with a vowel, and dropping it 
when the aspirate should occur. 

They are mistaken. The Law of the English 


| H is not yet accurately known; it is doubtless 


complicated; its manifestations are mysterious; 
but it exists—and some ambitious philologist will 
yet rise to fame by expounding it to the world! 


42> 
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Without Gloves. 


N amusing case was tried the other day 
in Paris, the plaintiff being the Western 
Railroad Company and the defendant an 

extraordinarily dainty gentleman who had recent- 
ly travelled by the Western Railroad. He was 
accused of having refused to present his ticket in 
response to the authorized demand of the proper 
official, for the purpose of having it punched. 

It was proved, and he did not deny, that when 
the ticket was asked for, he had glanced dis«ain- 
fully at the superintendent, and exclaimed: 

“But you have dirty hands! I don’t want you 
to touch my ticket. You ought to wear gloves!” 

On the other hand, his lawyer argued that these 
facts did not constitute a refusal to present the 
ticket on demand; it had, he explained, been 
produced and shown, so that there could be 10 
doubt of his client possessing it, and being (uly 
entitled to his passage in the train. 

He had only refused to allow it to be bandied, 
having a natural dislike of dirt, a strong belief 
in the germ theory, and a fear that a railway 
employé, who of necessity must touch all kinds of 
baggage belonging to all sorts of persons, would 
be likely to contract some skin disease, suc!) “s 
would be communicated through a ticket or oer 
object which he had touched. ; 

The decision of the court depended upor te 
interpretation of the word “presented,” \ hich 
received at length a formal and judicial definition: 

“Whereas, the word presented, employe: | 
Article 63 of the Law of 1845, necessitates “2 
| effective representation, to wit: the actual («''v- 
ery of the ticket, to permit the proper officials ( 
control, and if requisite to punch said ticke!. “s 





prescribed by the regulations of the compa!). 
“Whereas, the refusal of Monsieur X. colst’ 
| tutes a contravention of this requirement, 
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“Therefore, Monsieur X. is condemned to a fine | 
of twenty-five francs.” 

Poor Monsieur X.! All that trouble at first | 
with an ungloved, unwashed, dreadful railroad | 
man; and afterward to have his delicate suscepti- | 
bilities handled also without gloves by the cruel 
court! 

—_————__2 oe — 


BEHIND THE TIMES. 


Some of the quietest and most forgotten of all 
the villages in the world are found in the interior 
of Holland, and the people in them have little 
disposition to keep up with the occurrences in 
the great world beyond their own doors. Last 
year two American men of science visited the 
little old town of Hoorn, in Holland, from which 
Cape Horn has its name. Schouten, who discov- 
ered the cape in 1616, gave it the name of “Cape | 
Hoorn” in honor of his native place. | 

The two gentlemen knew a little Dutch, but 
they thought to find some one in the town who | 
could speak some language with which they were | 
more familiar—if not English, then French or 
German; but not a man, woman or child in the 
town knew any other language than Dutch. 

After they had developed this fact and settled 
down to Dutch, the local functionary, who was 
endeavoring to inform them in various matters, | 
said to them: 

“You are Americans; what part of America do | 
you come from?” | 

“From New York,” they answered. } 

“New York!” he exclaimed. “Then why do 
you not speak Dutch as I do?” 

“How could we be expected to speak Dutch as 
well as you do?” | 

“Why,” said the gentleman, looking surprised, 
“is not New York a Dutch city? It was founded 
by the Duteh; surely its people speak Dutch 
still?” 

He was greatly surprised and shocked to learn 
that in New York Duteh is now a foreign tongue. 
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WELL SUITED. 


A story told in a French journal some years ago | 
has its amusing side, although it concerns two | 
people who took anything but a humorous view | 
of life. 

One was Perlet, a tragedian of much merit and | 
a most excellent man in every respect, who was, 
nevertheless, so sensitive and shy that he was 
regarded as almost a misanthrope by those who | 
knew him in private life. | 

In spite of his gloom and taciturnity, he took it 
into his head to marry, and settled upon the | 
pretty daughter of Tiercelin, a famous comedian, | 
as the woman he wished to wed. 

Tiercelin was as melancholy and morose as | 
Perlet, and a meeting between the young actor | 
and the old comedian was arranged by some 
friends who saw what pleasure the two men were 
likely to take in each other’s congenial society. 

There was a little dinner at which there were 
but two covers. Perlet and Tiercelin seated | 
themselves in silence, and the dinner was served. | 
Course after course came on and went off without 
a word from the two participants. 

When the repast was ended, Tiercelin rose 
from the table, and extending his hand to Perlet, 
said, with grave cordiality: 

“Sir, you are just the son-in-law I want!” 

Apparently he was also the husband whom 
pretty Mademoiselle Tiercelin wanted, but there 
are rumors that, in spite of her love, there were 
days when she had a dull time of it, between her 
taciturn husband and her gloomy father. 


a tor — 


A MISTAKE. 


The late Emperor of Brazil once spent a very 
pleasant hour with a great linguist, and at the 
same time made a rather amusing mistake. The 
story is told in Chambers’s Journal. 

The emperor was in England, and during the 
absence of the master of the place this imperial 
student chose to visit Chatsworth, the beautiful 
estate of the Duke of Devonshire. He reached 
the Palace of the Peak soon after dawn, before 
the family was up. 

The housekeeper, arriving upon the scene, 
found a strange gentleman talking in a language 
she did not understand. Fortunately Sir James 
Lacaita, the great linguist and librarian, was in 
the house, busy with the books. He came to the 
rescue, and addressed the visitor in French. The | 
emperor replied in Spanish, in which language | 
Sir James continued. | 

Italian was next employed, and presently a| 
particular patois of that tongue peculiar to a 
certain district of Naples was tried. It happened | 
to be literally the mother tongue of Sir James. | 
Afterward came the inspection of the books. The | 
distinguished cicerone still kept his identity | 
Secret. The emperor, assuming him to be the 
butler, asked, as he left the house: 

“Do all the servants of the Duke of Devonshire 
have to pass an examination in languages before 
nIS grace engages them?” 





| ber guest for a few days a nep 
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AMERICAN HERO-WORSHIP. 


We do not have titles of nobility in this country, 
but we have much of the snobbishness that com- 
molly goes with reverence for titles. The common 
* seeamube “Let me grasp the hand that has grasped 
Sullivan’s,” is not without its point as a bit of 
— e of American hero-worship. 

: T be Washington Star relates that not long since 
ry women, who had a little girl with them, visited 
e be hite House. An official at the White House 
— ed that the women seemed to regard the little | 
+ ge & person of consequence, and he wondered 
oe claim to distinction was. His curiosity 
= Soon satisfied, for the women took the first 
Pbortunity to say to him proudly: 
2 lis little girl has seen General Shafter!” 
The funetionary politely expressed his interest | 





| killed a pet tree on his premises. 
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and admiration, and the proud relatives of the | 


little girl went away with satisfaction. 

The same White House official reports that 
visitors are continually claiming the privilege of 
seeing the President on the ground that they have 
been similarly or especially honored by former 
Presidents. 

“President Lincoln once spoke to me at the 
theatre,” said one visitor, impressively. 

Another claimed honor on the ground that he 
attended one of President Buchanan’s dinners. 
Still another exhibited as a claim upon official 
attention a worn fragment of a letter that he 


| once received from Senator Roscoe Conkling. 


COMPETITION IN THE MARRYING 
BUSINESS. 


In the country, where ministerial salaries are 
small, the fees which clergymen sometimes obtain 
from generous bridegrooms for performing mar- 
riage ceremonies are a welcome addition to their 
incomes. They may appreciate, therefore, such 
a “puff” for this branch of their business as a 
reverend gentleman recently received from the 
Spiketown Blizzard. It was in the following 
terms: 

“We had a pleasant call last Monday from the 
Rey. Mr. Hathaway, who spent an hour or two in 
our sanctum. He made us a present of some of 
the finest strained honey, made last summer by 
his own bees, that we ever sampled. Girls, when 
you want to get married, give the Rev. Mr. Hath- 
mo | the job of tyin the knot. He can do it as 
neatly as anybody in the county.” 

There are places, however, where the minister 
comes into sharp competition with thé justice of 
the peace in this business; and he, too, knows 
the virtue of printer’s ink. A California paper 
contains the following advertisement: 

“If a man’s in love, that’s his business; if a 
girl’s in love, that’s her business; if they contem- 

late matrimony, that’s my business. William 

ash, Justice of the Peace. Right reserved to 
kiss the bride. Orders by telephone, telegraph, 
mail or messenger promptly attended. Terms 
liberal,—time if desired,—or will take stove-wood, 
baled hay, dairy calves, second-hand milk-cans, 
or most any old thing in part payment.” 


THE DEADLY TREE. 


The general public and the heads of electric 
light companies openly disagree as to the effect 
of live wires on living things, but the story below, 
found in the New Orleans Times-Democrat, may 
amuse some people not of the householding or | 
electric stockholding class. | 

Not long ago a prominent citizen of New Orleans 


went raging into the electric light company’s 
office, and declared that one of their wires had 





“That tree,” said he, “has been standing there | 
for twenty years, and we regarded it as one of 
the family. My children played under it when 
they were babies, and it is associated with some | 
of the pleasantest memories of my life. When it 


| began to die we all mourned, and we could not | 


imagine what ailed it until yesterday, when I | 
noticed that a wire was lying right across a} 
branch. My poor tree has been electrocuted, | 
= I feel as if murder had been done in my | 
nouse.”” | 

Considerably moved, the agent of the company | 
went to view the scene of the tragedy, and found | 
the tree still alive, but feeble. hen he came to 
trace the wire, he discovered one end nailed to | 
the roof of an old barn and the other twisted 
around a discarded pole. It had been cut off for 
at least two years, and forgotten. But the occa- 
sion demanded something, so he made the follow- 
ing report: 

“Tree alive, wire dead. Wire evidently killed 
by tree. Bill enclosed.” 


EASILY RECOGNIZED. 


Charles Dickens delighted to tell stories of 
Jobn Forster, the writer and editor with whom 
he was much associated. Mr. Forster had so per- 
emptory and decisive a manner that it impressed 
all who came in contact with him. His servants 
were kept in perfect and almost abject submission | 
to his wishes, and yet he showed many kindnesses 
to them, and they were greatly attached to him. | 


The a runs that on one occasion a cabman 
called at the printing-office and was unable to 
give the name of the person who had ordered him 
to come at a certain hour, without fail. | 
he office porter asked for a description of his | 
fare, and the cabman stated that he was “a stout | 
gentleman.” To this the — replied that there 
were several stout gentlemen in the office, and | 
inquired whether this one was tall or short. | 

“IT don’t know which you'd call him,” returned | 
the cabman. “I didn’t take special notice; but 
there can't be two like him; he’s that there 
harbitrary cove!” 

The porter summoned Mr. Forster without 
hesitation, and found he had made no mistake. 
When the story leaked out, nobody enjoyed it | 
more than the “harbitrary cove” himself.” 


/ 


EQUALLY WEARISOME. 


On the authority of the New York Tribune we 
reprint a story which seems to show that a man— 
when very small—may be perfectly candid with 
ladies: 


A former teacher at ety | College had as 
ew, aged three. 
He was a delightful little man, and having no 
rival there, seemed quite in danger of being 
spoiled by his many admirers among the students. 
en, however, one of the — ladies asked 
him if he would not like to live there always, he 
shook his curly head in a most decided negative, 
and exclaimed, with a sigh: 
“Such ’ots of ’omans an’ stairs!” 


HONEST ANSWER. 


The stories told of Snetzler, a famous Swiss 
organ-builder, prove that he was a man of rare 
and incorruptible honesty. 

At one time the parish officers of a country | 
church applied to Snetzler to examine their organ 
and make improvements in it. 

“Gentlemen,” said Snetzler, after a careful 
examination of the instrument in question, “your 


|organ be wort von hundred —- joost now. | 
| Vell, I vill s r 


nd you von hun 


ed pound on it— 
and it shall den be wort fifty!” - 


No mystery about Dent’s Toothache Gum. It stops 
the ache. All druggists. 15 cents, or by mail upon 
receipt of price. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. [Ade 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


31st_Year begins Sept. 2. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinies and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass 











The evening dress 
is no success 
That fastens insecurely 
So here’s the mite 
to hold it tight 
Which is a cbméfort 


surely. 


See that 


hump ? . 


te DeLong 
Hook ana Eye 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mirs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 








GREAT BARGAINS 


Columbia Bicycles for Women. 
Lapies’ COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS, 


MODEL 51. 
1898 Price $125. Reduced to 


$60.00. 


LADIES’ COLUMBIA CHAIN, 
MODEL 46. 
1898 Price $75. Reduced to 


$42.50. 


These machines are Columbias of the 
highest grade throughout and bear the 
Columbia guarantee. They are not shop- 
worn wheels carried over from last year 
but are 1898 Models made up this season. 
Compare them part for part with other 
bicycles and you will find good reasons for 
the admitted superiority of Columbia qual- 
ity. The stock of these models is limited. 





If there is no agent in your locality, 
write to us direct. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn, 
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A 
IDELLINS FOOD 
BOY 


Mellin’s Food did our little son 
so much good that we are now 
giving it to our little daughter, 
who arrived but a few months 
ago. She, too, is thriving on 
Mellin’s Food and we consider it 
an ideal food for babies. 


Mr. & Mrs. CHAS. A. JACKSON, 
‘25 Hillside Ave., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


A baby kept at the highest 
standard of health will not have 
sickness or summer trouble. 
Mellin’s Food will keep a baby at 
the highest standard of health. 


A sample of Mellin's Food on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 
BOSTON, MASS, 

















The polish of quality 


RavenGloss 


rejuvenates the shoes of gentlewomen and the kid 
shoes of gentlemen, ‘* They'll look like new,”’ 

For nearly a quarter of a century it has been the 
American standard of high-art excellence—a shoe- 
saver, care-taker, refiner, and dresser. 

“>, THE RAVEN GLOSS MFG. CO. 
. No. 71 Barclay Street 
New York City 

If your dealer hasn't 
it we'll send full-sized 
bottle by a ex- 
press for the price, 25 
cents (in stamps). 


a 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


The“ Perfected American Watch,’’ an illustrated book of in- 
teresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 























Weatherproof 
A Dry Powder 


which, mixed with cold 
water, makes a fireproof 
and waterproof paint. 
Any one can mix and 
apply. Costs 75% less 
than oil paint. 
Preserves houses, barns, 
fences, dairies, cattle- 
yards and outbuildings. 
NESHANNOCK FALLS, PA., 
Nov. 24, 1898. 
My hotel was burned on 
Sept. 28th, and Asbestine 
Cold Water Paint saved my 
barn, 42x 64, only sixty feet 
from butlding burned. 
Gen. W. A. CLARK. 


Crown Cold-Water Wall 
Finish for plastered walls 
and ceilings. 


















Cold Water Paint 


Durable, Economical, 
Fireproof, Sanitary. 


In competition with 
oil paints the contract 
for painting 28 acres 
of space at the new 
Boston Union Station, 
the largest depot in the 
world, was secured for 
Asbestine. 

Made in a white that won’t 
turn yellow,and 16 fast colors. 


Ask your dealer or write 
us direct for applied sample, 
price-lists, tint and color 
cards Y. 


The Alden Speare's Sons Co., 


369 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
74 John St., New York. 
59 Market St. Chieese. | 
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HERE'S a laden south wind blowing, 
With romances of the seas; 

Bringing back a boyhood’s glowing 
Visions of the Caribbees— 

Bearded buccaneer and rover, 
Scourges of the Spanish Main 

And the plate-ships from Tortola 
Beating up to Port o’ Spain. 


Drifting o’er the shining water, 
Out of sight of any shore, 
Drunk with sun and rum and slaughter, 
How the crews caroused and swore! 
Scarred black schooners scant of freeboard, 
Sashed and slashed and silk-clad men, 
Raked and ravaged sea and seaboaril, 
Barbados to Darien. 


There are wafts of Spanish pleasure, 
There are gleams of southern smiles, 
There are dreams of haunted treasure, 
Spectre-guarded on the isles ; 
There are sen-Figits grapaied dimly, 
Drifting smoke off Pontchartrain, 
When the Jolly are grimly 
Swept with bi the Spanish Main. 


Have I only read those stories ° 
ave I never sailed those se.s, 
Santa Cruz to Salvadores— 
islands of the Caribbees ? 
et now the fierce uproarious 
Revels on the plunging ships, 
And those Spanish names sonorous 
Rise familiar to my lips. 


There’s a magic fog-bank clinging 
To the gray face of the sea, 
From the warm Gulf water bringing 
Boyhood fancies back to me 
Lasear rover, Cuban maiden, 
Trade-winds, sun and steaming rain, 
And the galleons, treasure-laden, 
Beating up the Spanish Main 
FRANK L. POLLOCK. 
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An Unquenchable Force. 


HE following incident, 
acknowledged by Dr. 
Newman Hall to be 
“one of the most inter- 
esting’ in a long min- 
istry, is culled from his 
autobiography. 

One night Doctor 
Hall started for Snow- 
don’s summit, in order 
to witness the sunrise 
from the top of the 

c< mountain. Companies 
of quarrymen had also gathered early that 
morning to enjoy the beautiful sight. As they 
waited, they sang in their Welsh tongue hymns 
of praise. 

“My landlord,” says Doctor Hall, “roused me 
early, and I sat on the top of the cairn, that I 
might enjoy the spectacle undisturbed. No 
words can describe it—the reddening sky, the 
first level rays goldening a hundred peaks, the 
shadow of our mountain slowly creeping over 
Anglesey, and a score of lakes gleaming in the 
sunshine. But I was recognized and entreated 
to descend from my pulpit and preach to about a 
hundred Welshmen and a dozen Englishmen.” 

Doctor Hali assented, but only offered prayer. 
When he had closed, he noticed that several of 
the rough quarrymen were shedding tears. 

Two years afterward, while Doctor Hall was 
on a walking tour neat Snowdon, a man driving 
a cart containing cheeses and a live pig pulled 
up and offered him a lift. Doctor Hall says: “I 
felt it a good opportunity for conversation. He 
had recognized me, and speaking of that sunrise 
service, said it resulted in the conversion of fifty 
people. 1 said that I had only offered prayer. He 








said, ‘Yes, and as they only spoke Welsh they | be 


did not understand a word you said, but the 
effect was a revival in the village churches 
near by.’ ” 

The power of the preacher’s religious consecra- 
tion was so unmistakable that it uplifted even 
those who could not understand him. 

One of the most beautiful epitaphs ever written 
is chiselled in white marble on the grave of a 
little girl: “‘A child of whom her playmates said, 
‘It was easier to be good when she was with us.’ ” 


—_—_—————~+0e—_—_—_——_ 


Queen Victoria at Class-Meeting. 


It is a mark of meanness to ridicule religion, or 
to persecute any one for his piety. No person 
with apy nobility of mind will ever descend to 
it. Queen Victoria’s example once effectually 
rebuked the abuse. The anecdote, says an 
English Epworth League paper, was first told 
at a recent anniversary meeting, by Mr. J. A. 
Bowron, of Blackheath. 

“Many years ago,” said Mr. Bowron, “my 
father conducted a large society class at Sloane 
Terrace Chapel, Chelsea, and at one time one of 
the members of that class was a female servant 
at Buckingham Palace. This servant, however, 
came in for much persecution and ridicule on 
account of her Methodism and her regular 
attendance at class. Things went so far at 
length that some of the other servants threatened 
to leave if the Methodist servant remained, and 
the matter in some manner reached the ears of 
Her Majesty, who immediately inquired into it, 
and on being informed of the cause of the dissat- 
isfaction said, ‘I will go to the meeting, myself, 
and see if it is a fit place for a servant.’ ” 

Much enthusiasm was evoked when Mr. 
Bowron went on to say: “Her Majesty came 
to my father’s class, and on her return to the 
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| palace said to the persecuted Methodist servant, 
‘Never neglect your class-meeting. I only wish 
| that other servants would go also.’ ”’ 


~ 
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Outwitting Rothschild. 


An amusing story, told in the “Memories of an 
Old Collector,” makes clear the tricks in trade to 
which an unscrupulous dealer in antiquities will 
resort in order to get a large sum for his wares. 
The two parties were Alessandro Castellani, the 
clever dealer, and Baron Adolph Rothschild of 
Paris. 


Castellani had managed to get hold of a superb 
enamelled ewer, together with the dish on which 
it stood. He knew that Baron Adolph had a fancy 
for objects of this kind; but he also knew that no 
Rothschild was ever so carried away by his fancy 


what Machiavelli was in polities, devised a bit of 
orasogy- 

The baron on arriving in Rome visited Castel- 
lani’s,shop and was shown the best things the 
dealer had, except the enamelled dish and ewer. 
When everything else had been inspected, Cas- 
tellani drew from a hidden cupboard the dish, but 
not the ewer. The baron was so pleased with the 
dish that he agreed to buy the lot of which it was 
a part; for one of the customs of the shop was not 
to sell a rare specimen 4) from the group of 
which it formed the principal object. The baron 
paid heavily for the whole, lamenting that there 
was no ewer to stand on the dish, and departed 
for Florence. 

There he was visited Ls | an agent who told him 
of an old lady who wished to sell several beautiful 
majolica pieces. He visited her house in the 
country and was disappointed, as the majolica 
was not fine enough to suit his taste. The old 
lady, seemingly res left the room to order 
refreshments, and the baron saw, tbrough the 
open door of a bedroom, a ewer, covered by 
a glass shade, on which rested a wreath of 
immortelles. 

When the lady returned the baron asked per- 
mission to examine the ewer. It was brought 
out, and the baron saw that the enamel was of the 
same work as that of the dish hé had bought, but 
he wished to be certain that the foot of the ewer 
would fit into the hollow of the dish. He inquired 
the price of the ewer, and was told by the lady 
that it was not for sale, as it was the only souvenir 
she possessed of her husband. 

The baron went back to his rooms, had the dish 
unpacked, and found that the foot of the ewer 
fitted it perfectly. The next day the baron sent 
the agent to offer the old lady a B iad sum for 
the ewer. He brought back arefusalto sell. But 
at last the widow’s oe were overcome. 

Castellani, with his Italian cunning, had planned 
the whole affair. The agent who called and the 
old lady who was sentimental were his aids in 
making the baron pay a much larger sum than he 
would have given had ewer and dish been sold 
together.. T Italian shopman’s scheme 
taken in the Jewish banker, reputed one of the 
most astute of business men. 

The story will be appreciated by those collectors 
who have been taught by experience to distrust 
so-called “finds.” The Arab, conducting a party 
—— the ruins of an Egyptian temple, suddenly 
stumbles upon a scarab. e offers it for sale as a 
— antique, two or three thousand years old. 

me one buys it, for did the Arab not pick it up 
before the eyes of the whole js ty ? Yes, but two 
faye before they did not see him bury the modern 
imitation in that very spot. 
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Tory and Whig. 
During the great fight between the Tory and 


Revolution was the occasion, the community was 
divided into two hostile camps. They hated each 
other with ‘“‘a perfect hatred.” The author of 
“Collections and Recollections,” published in 1898, 
writes that he well remembers in his youth an 
eccentric maiden lady, whose life had been passed 
in the innermost circles of aristocratic whiggery, 
who would never enter a cab until the driver 
assured her that he was a Whig. 


Coke of Norfolk, who was raised to the peerage 
in 1837 as Earl of Leicester, told the author’s father 
that when he (Coke) was a child, his grandfather 
took him on his knee and said: ‘“‘Now, remember. 
Tom, as long as you live, never trust a | eg and 
added Coke, “I never have, and never will.” 

The rigor of this political contest is exhibited 
by an anecdote which tells of even _— rob- 
ry being used to gain a partisan triumph. A 
by-election was impending in Yorkshire, and Pitt 
the Tory prime minister, while paying a social 
visit to one of the Whig queens of the county, 
said, banteringly: 

“Well, the election is all right for us. Ten 
thousand petneee for the use of our side go down 
to Yorkshire to-night by a sure hand.” 

wa hy do they?” replied the lady, and that 
night the bearer of the gold was stopped by 
a highwayman, and the ten thousand guineas 
procured the return of the Whig candidate. 

The struggle continued through the first fifty 

ears of the present century. The fires of revolu- 
tion were smoldering, and an actual outbreak 
was again and again averted by some happy 
stroke of fortune. A Whig nobleman told the 
author that if the queen had died before she 
succeeded to the throne, and thereby Ernest, Duke 
of Cumberland (a dogged, unscrupulous Tory), 
had become king on the death of William IV., no 
earthly power could have averted a revolution. 

“T have no hesitation in saying. the author 
heard Mr. Gladstone say, “ if the repeal of 
the corn laws had been defeated, or even retarded, 
we should have had a revolution.” 
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The Coming Vehicle. 


The motor car, or automobile, as it is called in 
France, where it is most popular, has not yet been 
brought into general use in America either for 
pleasure or for convenience. 

First impressions of the early steamboats and 
locomotives make odd enough reading to-day, 
and possibly a few years hence first impressions 
of the “coming vehicle” will sound no less queer. 
But certainly it did not please a recent American 
visitor to Nice, where there is a particularly 
flourishing and fashionable automobile club, 
which even held, not long ago, an automobile 
parade, in which flower-bedecked motor cars and 
motor cycles competed for elegant prize banners. 

“IT met the horrid things first,” she writes, 
ees and pounding along the Corniche 
Road, whizzing through the loveliest scenes in 
the world at an absurd speed, and raising small 
private cyclones of dust for the delectation of their 
passengers, who did not look happy. 

““My carriage raised no dust at all, and there 
was none to trouble the cyclist or pedestrian. 
The first of the monsters gave warning of its 





as to pay more than was reasonable for anything | 
that pleased him. Castellani, who in trade was | 


Whig parties of England, of which the French, 





COMPANION. 


approach at some distance away, before it rang 
or tooted, by a curious whirring, panting, drum- 
ming noise which puzzled me greatly; then came 
a blast of the horn, and presto! round a curve of 
the road, in a cloud of dust, spun an automobile 
with four panecngers. 

“Talk of the ‘bicycle face’ of the scorcher, whose 
wrinkled brow and s eyes make him a 
leneene soe e motor face, when you see it. 

more fixed and tragical! You do no 
always see much of it. Several of the men wore 
huge dark posgles to protect their eves, and some 
of the ladies on ghastly black half-masks, 
which were even worse. They may have been 
enjoying themselves, but none of them looked as 
if they were. 

“As for their automobiles—well, I can sa 
truthfully that the things go, and go fast, an 
go easily, if ponderously, and go up or down 
mountainously high hills without d ey, as 
required; but they struck me as smelly, dusty, 
rackety, and wholly uninvit' 1 would no more 
care tO own one n I would to keep a small 
private fire-engine for pleasure-driving.’ 

This is vigorous language. But perhaps Mr. 
Edison or his son, or some other brilliant Yankee 
inventor, will modify the motor car into something 
more attractive before we organize our motor 
clubs and tours on this side of the water. And it 
remains the fact, meanwhile, that in France not 
only men, but women, are enthusiastic amateurs 
of the new amusement. 

No one is allowed to propel an automobile 
unaccompanied by a properly licensed engineer 
and stoker, or chauffeur ; but on presenting proof 
of competence the amateur may acquire such a 
license himself—or herself, for it is an amusing 
fact that duchesses, countesses and fine ladies 
of Paris are emulous to earn, and proud to dis- 
play, their licenses as accredited and responsible 
chauffeures, or stokeresses! 


* 
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Pussy- Willows. 
Across the bridge of winter did lusty March drive 


‘orth, 

His ice-wrought chariot was drawn by wind-steeds 
from the north; 

From cowl of tattered snowdrifts his storm-tossed 
locks hung thin, 

And slender filaments of frost made beard about his 


But pa shivered, lo! he smiled—for by the garden 
A clam of willow-bushes was growing, straight and 
We heard that harbinger of May, the first bold blue- 
We saw the pussy-willow blooms—and knew that it 
‘was egeing MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 


St Or 


Mystifying the Pope. 


One of the most famous magicians of the eight- 
eenth century was a French nobleman, the Comte 
de Grisi, whose father lost his life while defending 
Louis XVI. at the storming of the Tuileries. 
Young De Grisi became a popular physician at 
Naples, and then, through circumstances, a 
magician. He went to Rome, where he set his 
wits to work to perform such an act of sleight of 
hand as would interest the pope. His success is 
described in A. A. Hopkins’s book on “Magic.” 


One day De Grisi dropped into a Roman 
jeweller’s shop, where he espied a magnificent 
watch lying on the counter uni ergoing repairs. 

“Whose chronometer?” he asked. 

“His eminence, the dinal de ——’s, worth ten 
thousand francs,” answered the jeweller. 

“Is there a similar one in me?’ said De 
Grisi, examining the watch. 

“But one,” answered the jeweller, “and it is 
owned by a gambler, a profligate young 
nobleman.” 

De Grisi commissioned the jeweller to buy the 
gambler’s watch and to engrave inside the case 
the cardinal’s coat of arms. On the evening of 
the performance De Grisi appeared before the 
pope and the red-robed cardinals. 

sa culminating feat he borrowed the cardinal’s 
watch, Gomes it on the floor, and accidentully 
set his heel upon it. The cardinal turned pale 
and the assembly was horror-struck. De Grisi 
smiled, picked up the fragments, had them iden- 
tified, and then pulverized them in a brass mortar. 
A detonation took place, red flames leaped up 
from the mortar, around which all crowded to see 
the result. 

Watching his Sppertens , De Grisi slipped the 
duplicate watch into a pocket of the ag oe cas- 
sock. Then taking the melted gold from the 
mortar he pretended to pass it into the pope’s 
pocket, whence he drew out chronometer 
intact. The trick made De Grisi’s reputation, for 
the pope presented him with a diamond-studded 
snufi-box. 
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Adventures of Missionaries. 


War itself does not afford occasion for greater 
deeds of valor than the life of a Christian mission- 
ary in pagan lands. Often he must face great 
odds and defend those near to him at the risk 
of his life. The recent assault in the streets of 
Peking, upon the family of Bishop Earl Cranston 
of the Methodist Church, shows how the perils of 
the fight for the faith may come to missionaries 
even in the streets of a great capital. 


On September 30, 1898, Bishop Cranston brought 
his family to Peking from Tien-Tsin. The bishop 
had been staying at the house of Doctor Lowry in 
Peking, and pro to take his family there. 
There was some ay obtaining chairs and 
vehicles to carry the ily from the station. 
Bishop Cranston remained at home, and Doctor 
Lowry, who knew the city, took his little daughter 
Mabel and went with the chair-bearers to the 
railway station. 

In the square near the Chinese Temple of 
Heaven a mob hurled stones at Doctor Lowry 
and his daughter. Mrs. Cranston and her three 
daughters were at the station. She and her 
= Ethel started home in a chair borne b: 
coolies; behind them came Mabel Lo an 
Laura Cranston in a donkey-cart, and tor 
Lowry and Ruth Cranston followed in another 
donkey-cart. * 

Having been attacked at the square, Doctor 
ordered his drivers not to go back that 
hn ut they disobeyed and did so. Seeing the 

‘ he ut square into a 
side street not more than eight feet wide. The 
mob followed, throwing mud, cement and pieces 
of brick, and finally bearing down on the carts. 

Doctor Lowry dismounted and, the coolies 
having deserted him, faced the mob alone with 
one of the rods which he had broken off the sedan 
chair. Several Chinese he knocked down with 
this weapon, and belabored others. The street 
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in beating the mob back so that a start could be 
made for home. 

Then another calamity arrived, giving Mabe 
another chance to distinguish rself. Th 
donkey which she was driving took fright and ra), 
away, whereupon she climbed on its back ani 
brought it to a stop by pulling the reins. 
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The Terrier Made Friends. 


Around “an apple-headed and jolly youn: 
Boston terrier, which was in the pen next to three 
fine Manchester terriers of the gentle sex,” th, 
New York Sun weaves this romance of a receiit 
dog-show : 


To the Boston the show was a happy time, biit 
the Manchesters had colds and were sad. Th.) 
passed their time cuddled up together and shi; 
ering in their cloth coats. They regarded thi 
attempts of the Boston to sniff up an acquaintane 
through the wirework netting wit rfect 
indifference, and his coaxing barks were treat: 


with curt contempt. 

On the last a of the show the own: 
took the Boston terrier out for a walk and 
permitted the dog to play about the restauraut 
while he had lunch. Unperceived by the owner, 
when time came to return to the show-pen tlic 
Boston jumped on a chair and took a fine turkey 
leg from the plate. 

earing the bone proudly, the dog stuck close 
to the owner until the pen was regained, when, 
instead of waiting to be lifted to his place, the 
terrier Jumped into the pen of the Manchester 
terriers. They were, as usual, huddled together 
in a corner. 

The Boston pushed in and left the bone among 
the three; then with a glad bark he jumped to the 

ound and into his own place. The bone acted 
ike a tonic on the sick Manchesters. They tore 
off the shreds of meat with the greatest anima- 
tion, while the Boston watched them at work and 
barked loudly. 

Now the exhibitor of the Manchester terriers 
strolled up. At sight of the bone he acted as 
though some person were g to poison his 
dogs, and while the bystanders maintained a 
discreet silence, he seized the bone and threw it 
behind the est benches. But not one of the 
dogs cared. The Manchesters had eaten their 
fill and were lively for the first time, while the 
Boston was thoroughly happy. henever he 
wagged a tail there were three tails wagged to 
answer him in the next pen. 
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Rescuing the Baby. 


A house on fire is apt so to upset the inmates 
that they throw the looking-glass out of the 
window and carry the mattress down the stairs. 
Miss Kingsley describes, in “West African 
Studies,” a scene in which she herself and a 
native family were turned topsyturvy by an 
invasion of the terrible driver-ants. She writes: 

I was in a little vine, and out of a hut came 
the owner and his family and all the household 
parasites pell-mell, leaving the drivers in posses- 
sion; but the mother and father of the family, 
when they recovered from this unwonted burst of 
activity, showed such a lively concern and such 
unmistakable signs of “yy at having left 

e hu 





something behind them in t, that I thought 
it must be the baby. 

Although not a family man myself, the idea 
of that ocent infant perishing in such an 


appalling manner roused me to action, and I 
joined the frenzied group, crying, “Where him 
ive?” “In him far corner for floor!” shrieked 
the distracted peat, and into that hut I charged. 
oo true! There in the corner lay the poor 
little thing, a mere inert black mass with hun- 
dreds of cruel drivers already swarming upon it. 
To seize it and give it to the distracted mother 
was, as the reporter would say, “The work of an 
“i oe f d d it i I 
i gave a cry of joy and drop t instantly 
into the TK AF, where her aes held ft 
down with a hoe, chuckling contentedly. Shiver 
not, my friend, at the callousness of the Ethiopian; 
that there thing wasn’t an infant—it was a ham! 
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Stalking a Peacock. 


“The gods made nine gems, but only one 
peacock,” says a proverb of India, the native and 
ancient home of the beautiful bird. The proverb, 
however, is not strictly in keeping with facts. 
There are two peacocks—the bird of India and 
Ceylon, and a second species, the peacock of the 
Far East, of Java, Burmah and Siam. It is 4 
legend of the Indian jungles that leopards and 
tigers can fascinate peacocks, ahd a writer in the 
London Spectator refers to the experience of 
Colonel Tytler to show how strong is the faith 
of the natives in the story. 


Colonel Tytler, while stalking a peacock, was 
surprised to see how near it allowed him to 


approach. The bird paid no attention to him. but 
was gazing intently, as if fascinated, at a little 
patch of jungle just in front. 

Looking in the same direction, he saw a leopard 


stealing on its belly toward the bird. He was 
surprised, but his astonishment was greater 
when, on Hog = is gun, one barrel of which was 
loaded with ball, and covering the animal, the 
leopard threw up its paws, aud shrieked in a voice 
hoarse with terror, ‘No, Sahib, no, don’t fire! 
Colonel Tytler for a moment thought he must 
be going mad. The next moment he saw a man 
disgu in a leopard-skin, with a well-stutted 
head and a bow and arrow in one paw, standing 
before him. The man so dressed was a profes- 
sional fowler, who said that in that Staguice he 
could always ap near enough to shoot the 
birds, and sometimes catch them in his hand. 


4 Oo —_ 


Unmistakable. 


A disagreeable truth may be conveyed in 4 
diplomatic manner by the exercise of a little skill. 
A young man called one afternoon at the pa) cntal 
dwelling of a young lady upon whom he had called 
several times before, and who was beginning to 
grow slightly weary of his attentions. 

On this occasion it peppened she was not at 
home, and he merely left his card and went «ay: 

He had not walked many blocks when he met 
her on the sidewalk, returning home, ani the 
following conversation took place: # 

‘Ah, Miss Thompson, how do youdo?” |. 
mi gut well, I thank you, Mr. Johnson. Beat! 

a 


Yi isn’t it?” ; 
“It Is, indeed. By the way, Miss Thoms", * 
have just come from your house. I called ‘0 s°* 





was so narrow that he could thus fight to advan- | you. re 
“Did you?” she said. “It is too bad I am not 4 
ome.” 


The significance of the “am” did not escay: the 
yetes man. After a commonplace remark 0! ‘W 

e bade her good day and passed on—al' 
never called again. 


tage; his daughter Mabel stood at his side, while 
4 = women of his party crouched behind 
e carts. 
A brick thrown by the mob broke one of Doctor 
Lowry’s ribs, but still he fought on, his daughter 
refusing to leave his side. At last he succeeded 


he 
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A Royal Baby. 


A baby queen, so pink and wee, 
Lay soft in her cradle green, 
While her stout little guard kept watch and ward 
- With their thorny bayonets keen. 
But nevertheless 
The sunbeams gay 
Peeped in, and the baby grew; 
And if you can guess 
What she is to-day 
I will gladly give her to you. 
So hold out your hand for—what 
do you suppose ? 
A bonny, velvety, sweet June 
rose. E. H. T. 
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A Squirrel Raid. 


Amos Harding had been at 
work all day with his father in 
the hay-field, and at four o’clock 
he felt so warm and tired that 
he Jeft the field and went across 
to the pasture. Here he took 
a good drink at the spring, and 
then threw himself down in the 
shade of a big tree, and in a few 
minutes was sound asleep. 

I am quite certain that the 
sun was just as hot, and boys 
got just as tired, fifty years ago 
as now. Indeed, I think any 
boy will agree that it is harder 
work to rake hay with your 
own two arms and a big wooden 
rake, as Amos had been doing 
since early morning, than it is 
to ride about on a great raking- 
machine and drive the horses 
that draw it, as I saw boys doing 
in the country last summer. At 
any rate, Amos was tired, and As 
he slept soundly for a long time. 

He was having a queer dream, 
and when he was wakened from 
his sleep—I’ll tell you how ina 
minute—he didn’t know whether 
he was awake or not, for the 
dream seemed to go right on. 

He rubbed his eyes, and looked 
again at the .queerest sight he 
ever saw, for an army of squir- 
rels was crossing the pasture. 
He had been lying so still—so 
like a log—that the squirrels 
had been running right over him, 
and that was what had wakened 
him. 

When he rubbed his eyes and 
sat up, they veered off to the 
side, and kept as far away from 
him as they could. There were 
hundreds—thousands—of them! 

The more Amos looked, the 
more he wondered if he could be 
awake. They came in a gray 
stream over the top of the hill 
west of the pasture, down the 
side, and across the pasture 
toward the corn-field. ‘The first 
ones were in the corn-field, and 
still they came streaming over 
the hill. 

Amos didn’t know what to do. 
He wanted to call his father to 
see, but he hated to lose a minute of this wonder- 
ful sight; so he climbed up on the worm fence, 
made a trumpet of his hands, and shouted until 
he made his father understand that something 
unusual was going on. 

By this time the last of the army had come 
over the top of the hill, and they were scattering 
over the corn-field, climbing the stalks and 
helping themselves to the half-ripe corn. 

What a noise they made, tearing the husks 
from the juicy ears! It sounded as if harvest 
had begun ; but Amos soon saw that there would 
be no corn left to harvest if they stayed long, so 
he ran to meet his father and the men as they 
came, and when they heard his story they all 
began to run. 

“The rogues!” Mr. Harding said. “They 
came that way once when you were a baby, 
Amos, and when they went on we had no corn 
left. We must drive them away.” 

They all eut long branches and set to work to 
drive the horde of squirrels down to the river, 
toward which the field sloped. And what could 
a few men do with such an army? It seemed as 
if they tuned back as fast as they were driven 
away. It was slow work, for the little rogues 
a notion of losing a supper so much to their 

g. 

But at last the field was clear, and the foremost 
=e _Wwere pushing out into the river. The 
“USSISSIppi was over half a mile wide there, and 
deep and swift, and the men fully expected to 
See them all washed down by the current. But 
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And then with a sob the flower let fall, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| the squirrels paddled bravely, catching at every 


chip and stick to keep themselves afloat. 

Amos felt sorry for them, and breaking up his 
long branch, threw the pieces out into the water 
to help some that seemed about to sink. ‘‘Let’s 
help them across,” he cried. “There aren’t any 
farms on the other side for them to hurt; just 
woods, where they’!l be all right.” 

“The boy is right,” said his father, and he 
threw his stick in. The other men did so, too, 
| and some of them helped Amos as he ran back 
‘and forth with sticks and driftwood for them. 
Many, of course, were drowned, but a great 
many got across with the help of a floater, and 
| some plucky little fellows made the long swim 
_ without any help at all. 

Next day Amos rowed across, and found the 
‘newcomers scattered all through the woods. 
| “They must have been crowded out back East, 
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BOO’FUL flower !’’ the baby 


She grasped its stem with her 
fingers small, 


thorn had pricked her, dimple and all, 


And a sorrowful baby was she, 


Dear me! 
sad as a baby could be! 


" KITTY, kitty!” the baby cried, 
To the pussy-cat downy and wee. 
She pulled at his fur, alas, alas! 





For he turned and gave her, it came to pass, 
Before he scampered over the grass, 
A scratch that was sad to see, 


Dear me! 
red as a scratch could be! 


| HE 


and so they came on where they could have 
plenty of room,” he said that night; and as no 
one had any better explanation, he must have 
been right. FANNIE L. BRENT. 
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What the Clouds Did. 


One day it was very hot. Every one was 
saying, “Oh, I wish it would rain!” 

In the city the streets were dusty and the 
gardens so dry that some poor little flowers 
began to wither and droop. They had been 
trying to hold up their heads and look as fresh 
as they could, but at last, instead of smiling 
cheerfully at the sunshine, they fell over, limp. 

In the park the grass and the trees were 
slowly turning brown. The sparrows tried their 
best to find a little puddle so they could have a 
drink, for they were too thirsty even to chirp. 

At home the little folks had to stay indoors, or 
else in a shady corner of the yard. Even pussy 
| felt too hot to frolic, so she stretched herself out 
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| on the stone doorstep and did nothing but blink | 
and yawn. | 

In some places in the country the wells and | 
little streams were drying up, and the farmers | 
were afraid their vegetables would soon be as | 
| limp as the flowers, and then no one would buy | 
| them. 

But what do you think happened? Why, the 
clouds heard what was going on, and they all 
came hurrying across the sky to hold a meeting 
and think over what they would do. Some of 
the clouds were very much excited, and there 
was a good deal of noise and confusion. (The 
| People said it was beginning to thunder and 
lighten.) 

In a short time the clouds became more quiet, 
and decided to give the earth a gentle, steady | 
rain for a day and a half. 

But meanwhile, such a scampering as there | 


















cried, 


And reached for the rose in glee. 


‘ PRETTY, pretty!” the baby cried, 
As a butterfly lit on her knee. 
She cooed and called in her soft delight, 
But when she caught at his wings so bright, 





He vanished suddenly out of her sight, 


And a ’stonished baby was she, 
Dear me! 
As 'sprised as a baby could be! 


HEN into the house the baby went, 


| was aspiring. 
| ambition in me ever die?” The reply is found in 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


1. 
THIRTY HIDDEN ANIMALS, 


Follow with me, if you will, the story of a 
misanthrope—an eccentric owner of a steamer. 
He long ago attracted attention because of his 
staggering walk, as well as his eccentricities. 
His was a rude, erratic manner; however, he 
He asked himself one da y, “Will 


the fact that he made a terrific attempt to sail his 
ship on the high seas. 

Of steerage passengers there were oz. Of 
first class, many women, one of whom smiled at 
this captain in command, and ogled also, so 
eapricious she became. For her 
daring she received a rebuff. A 
look of disdain is on his face, 
while a look as of one dumb is on 
hers. Determined to capture this 
ideal, she would not weep—ignore 
him she could not. To show how 
olfactories can aid in carrying 
out a plot, this designing woman, 
rather than give up, planned this 
scheme. There was a storm on. 
Keys in hand, she paced her 
stateroom floor, determined in 
case of disaster to escape if pos- 
sible. 

At length she detected some- 
thing burning. She got terrified; 
but with quick instinct, rushing 
to the captain, she gave the alarm. 
Her words she epitomized, then 
hastened away. He, looking 
back, identified this being, who 
suddenly to him appeared a brave, 
discreet little woman. The wet 
night was favorable. Danger was 
soon past, and although the 
hearts of the passengers did beat 
and pant, hers wascalm. Intrigu- 
ingis high art. She had succeeded 
init. Later, the captain in these 
words confessed to her: “You 
P may not know it, but I germinate 


4, a teh in my mind only praise and love 


for you, my fair one. But for 
your calmness and bravery, I 
might have seen my ship ca ysize. 
Bravo!” cried the cynic. “Alfred 
the Great could not have done 
more wisely. I should be a very 
ungrateful man not to reward 
you. Will you accept my heart 
and hand in marriage?” 

Smiling, she signed the protocol 
that meant elopement; or rather, 
to be more proper and grammati- 
cal, the accomplishment of diplo- 
matic ends. A wedding followed. 
Leaving port on their return trip, 
the captain shouted, “Heave ho! 
Under the Stars and Stripes we, 
w select couple, sail as one and 
inseparable—the union forever!” 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I 


“What one of a fish do you call 
that one?” 
“Why, that is a two!” said her 
little son 
With one two eyes, and cheeks 


aglow. 
“T caught it myself an hour ago.” 
I. 


My first is just a preposition, 
Jery common—be it so. 
My second’s useful when in mo- 
tion, 
Lightly waving to and fro. 
My third upon your roof-tree 
lingers ; 
Prone it lies upon your floor; 
By your fireside stands, portray- 
ing 
Many a scene from days of yore. 
Whole is careless, Joxous, simple, 
Free from wiles. That which it 


may be 
And her face was grave to see. If you'd learn, consult a dimple 
, n the cheek of any baby. 
She had learned three strange and wonderful things, as 
The kitten has claws, and the rose has stings, My first is king of the forest, 
And the beautiful butterfly-bird has wings, My second is that mae 


And a wise, wise baby was she, 
Dear me! 
Now which of us wiser could be 


D . 
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was on the earth! People were hurrying home 
as fast as they could; some who had to go out 
were looking for rubbers, umbrellas and water- 
proof cloaks; others, at home, were closing 
doors and windows, and taking in the clothes 
(for it was Monday). Some croquet sets had to 
be carried into the house, too. 

At first every one was glad to see the rain, but | 
after a while some people were rather cross | 
because they could not go out or do as they 
wished. You can always find some people who 
are dissatisfied with whatever happens to be. 
But still, the flowers, the grass, the trees and 
the streams were glad, and so were the farmers, 
and so were a great many people. 

At the end of a day and a half, as the clouds 
had agreed, the rain stopped. By that time the 
air was cool and sweet. ‘The sun came out and 
shone so brightly that the little drops of water 
among the leaves glistened like diamonds. But 
best of all, there was a beautiful rainbow, and 
every one was good-natured and happy. 

B. ATWATER. 





hich towers nearest the sun. 
= | whole is a beautiful lake, 
f one fair state the pride; 
Where sportsmen congregate, 
>? Coming from far and wide. 
IV. 
My first was a dish of our grand- 
mothers old, 
They ate it hot, and they ate it cold; 
And fried in slices nice and brown, 
It sometimes serves our boards to crown. 
My second may be either large or small, 
From a tiny cell to a sonew hall; 
And my whole is an edible, delicate, sweet, 
Which often grows at our very feet. 


3. 
NUMBER PUZZLES. 
I. 

Divide 14 into two parts, such that if twice the 
less be added to one-fourth of the greater, the 
sum shall be 14. 

il. 

Divide 100 into two parts, such that if the 
pees be divided by 3 and the less be multiplied 
y 3, the sum of product and quotient shall be 100. 
I'l. 

Divide 84 into two parts, such that twice the 
less shall equal one-third of the greater. 

IV. 

Divide 20 into two parts, such that if twice the 
less be subtracted from twice the greater, the 
result shall be 20. 

Vv. 

Divide 72 into two parts, such that if the less be 
multiplied by 5 and the greater be divided by 2, 
the sum of product and quotient shall be 72. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The voice of one who goes before, to make 
oe paths of June more beautiful, is thine, sweet 
May. 


2. 1. Con, dense—condense. 2. Sin, sear—sin- 
cere. 

3. Sam, mad, Ada, sad, as, am, ma—Adams. 
Say, has, she, ash, as—Hayes. Mile, ice, milk, 
mine, me, nicely, i, in—McKinley. Call, ead, 
level, and, ean, deal, land, candle—Cleveland. 
Pier, rice, piece, ripe, pie—Pierce. 
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bitterly, and some of the leaders of the German 














DIFFERENT TYPES OF FILIPINOS.— Agui- 
naldo and his Tagal followers are called “Fili- 
pinos” as if they represented the whole Filipino 
people; but there are other Filipinos who do not 
take Aguinaldo’s view of matters. There are 
tribes in the north of Luzon who are old enemies | 
of the Tagals, and some of them have asked | 
arms that they may fight Aguinaldo. Recently | 
the brother of the Filipino President Lacson of 
the Island of Negros went to Hongkong to buy | 
steamers to develop trade, and he is reported as | 
saying that the proclamation of the American | 
commissioners is perfectly satisfactory, and that 
“Negros is as loyal as New York.”’ 





CONFEDERATE VETERANS.—The United | 
Confederate Veterans held their annual reunion 
at Charleston, South Carolina, the second week 
in May. From 3,000 to 5,000 veterans were in 
line on the day of the parade. The question of 
the care of Confederate graves by the national | 
government, which was suggested by President 
McKinley in his speech at Atlanta last Decem- 
ber, was discussed, and resolutions of apprecia- | 
tion were adopted. It was voted, however, that | 
any legislation for this purpose should refer only 
to Confederate graves in the Northern States, as 
the care of such graves in the Southern States is 
a sacred trust. 


Tue Crops.—The May returns to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show about 30,000,000 acres | 
of winter wheat in cultivation. This is about | 
4,000,000 acres less than the area estimated to | 
have been sown last fall, but it slightly exceeds | 
the area of winter wheat harvested last year. | 
The average condition of winter wheat and rye 
is under that of last year. The cotton report | 
indicates a reduced acreage to be planted and an 
increased acreage of the various food crops. 

DEATH OF Ex-GOVERNOR FLOWER. — 
Roswell Pettibone Flower, formerly a Demo- | 
cratic representative in Congress | 
from New York and governor 
of that state in 1892-4, died 
suddenly May 12th. He began 
life as a poor boy, and won| 

wealth and distinction by his | 
‘mental alertness and energy. | 
He had large interests in railroad | 
r. p. Lower. and other properties, and was so 
influential in Wall Street that his unexpected 
death caused a sharp flurry in stocks. 











SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS have been accepted 
in this country as an established institution for | 
good or evil, or perhaps a mixture of both, but | 
in England Sunday issues of daily papers have 
been hitherto unknown. Recently, two London 
daily papers, the Mail and the Teleyraph, 
have begun publishing Sunday editions, and the | 
innovation has oceasioned an extensive agitation. 
Public meetings have been held in protest; the | 
subject has been discussed in Parliament; and | 
deputations have waited on the Home Secretary 
asking the interference of the government. 
Labor leaders oppose Sunday papers as energeti- | 
eally as religious leaders, on the ground that 
Sunday as a day of rest is the workingman’s 
blessing. ‘The Mail has yielded to these protests | 
and suspended its edition. 

THE RACE Fevups which have for some time 
disturbed the peace of Austria have taken a new 
and curious form of late. The German and 
Czech elements in the population hate each other 





party, regarding the attitude of the Catholies as 
hostile to them, have raised the cry, ‘Away from 
Rome,” and are inducing considerable numbers | 
of people to leave the Catholic Chureh and con- 

nect themselves with the Protestant churches. 

The movement is strongest in Bohemia, but 

manifests itself in other parts of the empire. 

It is partly religious but chiefly political in its 

motive, and adds one more disorganizing force 

to those already at work in the dual monarchy. 

A NEW DEMAND ON CHINA.—The Russian 
government communicated to the Chinese foreign 
oftice the terms of the recent Anglo-Russian 
agreement regarding “spheres of influence” in | 
China, and followed the announcement with a 
demand for a concession for a railway connecting 
Peking with the Russian railway system in 
Manchuria. This concession would bring the 
Chinese capital into dangerously close connection 
with Russia’s military base at Port Arthur, and 
the Chinese government declined to grant it. 


FREE RURAL DELIVERY.—The most exten- 
sive trial of free rural delivery yet made by the 

Post-Office Department is in Pennsylvania, 

where the counties of Chester and Delaware, | 
constituting the sixth congressional district, are 

to be covered by the system. The counties are | 
to be districted, and distributing points desig- 

nated, and then carriers will be sent among all 

the towns and villages. It is expected that 150 

small post-offices in the two counties will be 

abolished, and the people now getting their 

mails at them will receive them by carriers. 
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Dragon Bicycle Bell 


Only $1 -00 by mail. 
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views | Be Chased. 
Rich Jeweled Eyes. 


All amateur photographers are invited to con- Finished in Handsome Antique Bronze. 
pe a with the assurance that every contribution We. 1077. Lion, Serpent or Turtle, same price. 
will laced on exhibition, each bearing the | NeW DEPARTURE BELL CO., Bristol, Ct. 
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THE COMPANION’S Photographie Exhibition 

and Contest for pictures taken since Oct. 1, 
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WATCH AND — FOR wed DAY’ S ae 


Boys and Girls can get a Nic ‘kel Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1s dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. Nomoney required. 
Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Boys’ Class. 
For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 
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of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 


Girls’ Class. 
For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Di —¥ 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Di 
GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION D PLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 


Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 1398. 


Humorous Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


FRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE. 


A solid silver yase will be given for the best single 
set of photographs in the entire collection in addition 
to whatever prize such a set may have been awarded, 

hat is—a cash prize will be awarded to the best work | 
in each class; the cup will then be awarded to the | ii 
best set = all. 
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FAY STOCKING CO., 33 T St., Elyria, Ohio. 
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| Wheel to introduce at Once for Our Special Offer, 
W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass.! B.F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 





This is a Genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem-Setting. 





Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
Selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 10 cents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 


ENNEN'S 22:22 
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AFING, an 

SUNBURN, and all 
afflictions of the skin 

“A little higher in price, perhaps, 

than worthless substitutes, but a 

reason for it."” Kemovesall odor of per 

spiration. Delightful after Shaving 

Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 

( the original. ) Samplefree. Gennanp Mennen Co., Newark, N. J 






















| quick blow, and immedi- 


The“ Mossberg”’ 


TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork to 
operate its striking mechanism. 
| Instead of such devices that 
constantly get out of order and 
| that wear out rapidly we have 


Two Hammers 


standing upright inside the ¥ 
bells. These hammers are 
thrown upward by the 
action of the revolving 
knuckle-shaped axle carry- 
ing thefriction wheel. They 
strike the bells a sharp, 













Patented 
March 28, 
1899. 


| ately drop down, leaving 
the bells tovibrate freely, 
thus producing the loud- 
est, clearest, most musi- 
cal tones possible. The 
bell is placed directly in 
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iest, most comfortable, best wearing. Do | 


| | will give one Rider A os in ae town FREE USE of Sample | 





front of post over front 
wheel (or on rear wheel 
if preferred). Operated by means of a slight cord con- 
necting with a small latch on the handle bar. 


| The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


Nothing to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles 


. No. 1. Mossberg Chime, . . 75 cents. 
| Prices: No. 2° Single Gong, . . . 50 cents. 


Sent direct from factory, mail post-paid if your 
dealer hasn't them. Ask him, 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., 640 Atwells Ave., Providence, R. |. 


COMFORTABLE FEET in 
E COMFORTABLE SHOES. 


One man says: 


“fam always 


well, for I take care of my feet. | 


wear nothing but RALSTON 
HEALTH SHOES.” 


Price, $4. 
Send for Catalogue. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 


CAMPELLO, MASS. 
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Experiment 3.90 


SIMPLEST and SAFEST. 
Burn Brightest and Longest 
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A Comet YEAR.—The astronomical journals 
call attention to the fact that 1898 was a “record 
year” for comets. Ten of those strange wan- 
derers in space were detected during the year, 
seven new ones and three which had been seen 
before, Encke’s, Winnecke’s and Wolf’s. It is 
probable that the seven strangers are also subjects 
of the sun, whose occasional visits to the centre 
of his empire had not previously been noted. 

MIGHTIEST OF STREAMS.—The latest esti- 
mate of the quantity of warm water flowing 
northward through the Atlantic in the form of 
the Gulf Stream makes it many times as great as 
all the water discharged into the oceans by all 
the streams and rivers of the earth. 

THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT’S LiGnt- 
xinc Rops.—The Washington Monument, the 
loftiest stone structure in the world, has, accord- 
ing to the description given by Mr. N. M. 
Hopkins, in the Scientific American Supple- 
ment, an ideal installation of correct lightning 

conductors. The apex of the monu- 

ment is an aluminum pyramid, from 
which eight half-inch copper rods 
extend down to the base of the stone 
pyramid forming the top of the 
structure. At that point they bend 
inward through the masonry and 
pass down the interior of the shaft. 

The eight conductors are all con- | 
. nected on the outside of the pyramid 
» by a heavy rod, and they are all 

gold-plated. Two hundred platinum- 
= tipped points, connected with the 

“conductors and all pointing sky- 
ward, cover the pyramid. The 
# conductors connect directly with the 
tops of four iron columns which 
support the stairway and elevator. 
At the base of the monument the iron columns 
are connected by copper conductors with the 
bottom of a well 20 feet below the foundation 
of the shaft, the well containing several feet of 
water and 15 feet of sand. Severe electrical 
storms do not affect the monument. 

SECRETS OF THE SOUTH POLE.—Increasing 
interest is shown in Germany and England in 
proposed expeditions to the South Polar regions. | 
Recent news from the German exploring ship 
Valdivia shows that the Southern Ocean is | 
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depth is greater than has generally been sup- 
posed. One of the unsolved questions in geog- 
raphy is the origin of the cold ocean currents 
which take their rise in the far South. It is 
said that because of the tendency of the currents 
away from the South Pole, tremendous squeez- | 
ings in the ice, such as Nansen’s ship experi- 
enced, need not be feared. ‘There will be three 
expeditions,—one German, one American and 
one English, each to follow an independent 
route. 


A VOLCANO IN PARtIs.—Among the attrac- 
tions of the Paris exposition next year is to be | 
an artificial voleano, which will eject flame and | 
smoke, and simulate the flowing of a stream of | 
incandescent lava. The voleano will stand on | 
the bank of the Seine, and will be 328 feet in 
height. While the framework is to be of iron | 
and steel, the exterior will be covered with turf, | 
trees and shrubs, and by shaded paths visitors | 
Will be able to ascend to the crater at the summit. 

Tue Eartna’s Hignuestr Mounrain.— 
This is generally supposed to be Mount Everest 
in the Himalayas, 29,000 feet in elevation; but a 
recent traveller in India, 
Major L. A. Waddell, 
reports that some of the 
Tibetans say there is a 
still loftier peak, directly | 
north of Everest, and 
which no European has 
yet seen. Major Wad- 
dell asserts that the 
hae Gaurisankar, sometimes applied to Mount 
Everest, does not really belong to it, but that its 
Tibetan name is Jomo-Kangkar, meaning ““The 
White Glacier Lady.” 

KRYPTON AND THE NORTHERN LiGHTs.— | 
Recent investigation has shown that a bright | 
sreen line characteristic of the spectrum of the | 
new gas, krypton, is almost certainly identical | 


With the spectroseopie line that characterizes the | 
aurora borealis, 





‘ ToBAcco.— Although tobacco first became | 
hown to the civilized world through the discovery 
of America, where the natives cultivated and 
Smoked it, yet about two-thirds of the world’s 
yearly product of tobacco is now produced in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The total product is 
estimated at 1,900,000,000 pounds, of which | $ 
America produces 650,000,000. Cuba, whose 
tobacco is reckoned the finest of all, produces | ; 
Only 62,000,000 pounds, being far exceeded in 


respect to quantity by the State of Kentucky, F 


Whose product is pat at 185,000,000 pounds. 
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Big Reductions in 
Brass Band Instruments, 


Drums and Uniforms. Write for catalog, 
445 illustrations, FREE; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY 40 Adams St., Chicago. 
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Simply delicious—the epicure’s delight 
and the housewife’s satisfaction—every 
one selected— 

Swift’s Premium Hams. 

Each slice a rasher of appetizing de- 
light—the idea] morning dish of quality— 
Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon. 
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Bevinssicvx Bells 


COMPANION. 
MAGIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 


Dullest scissorssharp- | 
ened in 5 seconds. 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 

25 cts. Post-paid. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon asitisshown. 

COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 

Lowell, Mass. 
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Made from highest quality Bell 
Metal, and produce strong, clear, 
musical tones. This 1% ine h 
Gong Bell has electric stroke, 
rotary movement, nickel finish. 


50 Cents. 


At any dealer’s or by mail if 
dealer hasn’t it. 
BEVIN _ BROS. MFG. 
E. Hampton, Conn. 
Oldest bell manufacturers in America 
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The kind mother used to try out in the 
old-fashioned kettle in the good old- 
fashioned times—just as clean and just 
as pure— 

Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard. 

All the strength of the choicest beef— 

extra concentrated nutriment— 
Swift’s Beef Extract. 
Creamy, delicious tasty flavor, mechani- 
cally clean and always wholesome— 
Swift’s Jersey Butterine. 
Purely vegetable and a perfect vegetable 
shortening, wholesome and healthful— 
Swift’s Cotosuet. 
Sold all over America and made by 


Swift and Company, Chicago. 
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A REAL 


GRAPHOPHONE 








Simple 
Ciockwork Motor. 
Mechanism Visible. 
. _ Durable Construction. 


r-«, NO BOTHER, 
MUCH FUN. 


All the wonders 
and leasures of 
igh - priced 
talking machine. 
When accompanied by a Recorder this Grapho- 
phone can be used to make Records. Price with 
ecorder, #7.50. Reproduces all the standard 
Records. Send order and money to our nearest office. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Dept. Y. 


New York, 148, 145 B’way. 8t. Louis, 720,722 Olive St. 
Phila., 1082 Chestnut St. Chieago, 211 State St. 
Baltimore, 110 E. Balt. St. Washington, 919 Penn, Ave. 
San Francisco, 723 Market St. Buffalo, 313 Main St. 

Paris, 34 Boulevard des Italien. Berlin, 55 Kronenstrasse, 
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WHOLESOME ADVICE 


For People Whose Stomachs are Weak aaa 
Digestion Poor. 


Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases is 
worthy of attention, says, “When a man or 
woman comes to me complaining of indigestion, 
loss of appetite, sour stomach, belching, sour | 
watery risings, headaches, sleeplessness, lack of 
ambition and a general run-down nervous condi- 
tion, [ advise them to take after each meal one or 
two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing the 
tablet to dissolve in the mouth, and thus mingle 
with the food eaten. The result is that the food 
is speedily digested before it has time to sour and 
ferment. These tablets will digest food anyway 
whether the stomach wants to or not, because 
they contain harmless digestive principles, vege- 
table essences, pepsin and Golden Seal, which 
supply just what the weak stomach lacks. | 

‘I have advised the tablets with great success, 
both in curing indigestion and to build up the 
tissues, increase flesh in thin, nervous patients, 
whose pan trouble was dyspepsia, and as soon as 
the stomach was put to rights they did not know 
what sickness was.” 

A fifty-cent package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets can be bought at any drug-store, and as | 
they are not a secret patent medicine, they can | 


be used as often as desired with full assurance 


that they contain nothing harmful in the slightest | 


degree ; on the contrary, any one whose stomach | 


is at all deranged will find great benefit from the | 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. They will 
cure any form of stomach weakness or disease | 
except cancer of the stomach. Full size package 
Send to F. A. Stuart Co., 


Marshall, Michigan, for little book on stomach 
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Normandie Plush| 


For Recovering » 
Chairs, Couches, % 


. Divans, Etc. 
















Contrererville Mfq. Co. 
“Lam delighted with the 
Normandie Plush | pur- 
chased from you. With it 
I have made my old chair 
look like new. Your il- 
lustrated Catalogue is a 
beauty and such a 
help in selecting de- 
signs and colors |” 








SIFT 


Iilustrated Catalogue in 


“™ FREE, 


We sell the 
Normandie 
Plushes 
direct from 
the loom and 
save you 
money. 


TRY US. 
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& CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., cance by Re t. 
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There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


Kodak 


Simplicity and Kodak 





Paani created the 
standard by which all: 
cameras are measured. 


That’s why the clerk says: ‘‘It’s as 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell 
an inferior camera. 


| 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. | 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogues free of 
dealers or by mail, 










can be cured of colic and 
simple stomach troubles very 
often, by simply using “ David- 
son’s Health Nipple”—the only 
‘‘nipple with a collar.”’ | 
Not one nipple in ten is properly | 
suited to baby. Take two or 

three different kinds, try them 

yourself — compare them with 

a “Davidson ”— put them on 

the bottle — see how they col- 

lapse and suck air — how hard | 
to clean;—is it any wonder | 
baby doesn’t get fat faster? 

Note the easy and regular flow | 
of the “Davidson” —the almost 
exact imitation of nature in its 
construction—that’s the reason 
over half the nipples sold are “Davidson.” 
If you’re interested in baby’s welfare — 








| send for Vol. V, “ MOTHER’S FREE LIBRARY” 


} mis pestered you will learn some in- 


teresting things to help both baby and mamma. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


We will send a sample of the ‘“ Davidson 
Health Nipple” for two cents postage. 


All dealers sell Davidson's Family Rubber Goods. 





Is a great delight in 
cycling or a great drawback. 
All depends on the condition ofthe chain. 
When a high- apd chain is neglected the 
waste of power is enormous. 


Dixon’s &ii:, 
Graphites 


take care of the chain. They are the only 
lubricants suitable. They keep it limber, 
clean and easy running. They prevent 
rust, gumming or the accumulation of 
dust or grit. 

They do not grease the chain, but make 
the bearing parts smooth and polished as 
quicksilver, so that dust won’t stick. 

\ Dixon’s Graphites on your high-gear chain 
and sprockets will make fast riding pleasant, 

In five styles—stick and paste. They are for 

sale by all dealers. 

Sones Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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| from former prices. 


| skirt. The jacket can be worn 
| either open or closed; 


| and made with lapped seams 
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Cheap 
Tickets 
To California 


Will be sold in late June and 
early July by the Santa Fe 
Route, at the time of the 

N. E. A. Convention in 

Los Angeles 

Liberal stop-overs and choice 
of return routes. 

Particulars on application. 

The Santa Fe Route is 24 to 
36 hours shorter than 


any other. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO 





Reduced Prices 





E have recently purchased several hu mfeed plooms of 
fine suitings and skirtings at much below their 
actus = value. ‘This enables us to inaugurate the biggest 
Reduced Price Sale that we have ever announced. You 


now have an opportunity of 
securing a fashionable garment 
at a reduction of one-third 


No. 601.—Nobby suit, con- 
sisting of short, jaunty, tight 
fitting jacket and new French 


entire 
costume is lined throughout 
We make this suit of a choice 
collection of all-wool fabrics. 
Retailers ask $16 for a costume 
of this kind. Our price has 
been $12. 


Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $8.00. 


We are also closing out a few 
sample garments which were 
made up for exhibition in our 
salesroom: 


Suits, $5 to $10; 

have been $10 to $20. 
Skirts, $3 to $8; 

have been $6 to $16. 





No. 601. 


; 


We ‘tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 


garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them Any 


garment that is not entirely satisfactory, may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
lon’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





Patton’s p« Paint 


is guaranteed for fiveyears. Everyone interested 
in house painting should send for a copy of this 
guarautee. Patton's Sun Proof Paint is made in 
both paste and liquid form 

If you want the ready-for-use paint send for the 
House Painting Model. If you want a paint in paste 
form send for Master Painter's Tinting Card—Sree. 
Liberal terms and exclusive agency to dealers. 


James E. Patton Co., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


























WituiaMs’ Soaps SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SENT 
BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YoU 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, . . 25 cents. 
muine Yankee S Shaving Soap, 10 cents. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, . 25 cents. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 
Six Round Cakes,1]b., . . « « 
Exquisite alsofo rtoilet. 


0 cents. 
Trialcake for ac.stamp. 


TheJ.B.WILLIAMSCO.,Glastonbury,Conn. 


LONDON: 64 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. SYDNEY: 161 CLARENCE 67, 



































The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the Al 
additional pages over eight which is the number, 
given for git are a gift to the subscribers fron? 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

tions. 

Payment for the c qmpepion, when sent by mail, 
should be m Post-office Money-Order, 
Kank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

HEN 
cond ‘the money in a Registered Letter. - 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite So 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning I=. paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot tind your name on our 

books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done 

Caution against payin money stran 
to renew Subscriptions. S cnowsls eS ons 
to the Compenien by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

oO 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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UMMER is a cruel season to city babies, and 
S every mother knows how desirable it is to 
take her child into the country during its 
first two summers, at least. Unfortunately, 
however, comparatively few mothers can do this, 
and these few are the very ones whose infants 
could best be shielded against the dangers of the 
summer in their airy houses in the more open 
parts of the city. 

In all lurge cities the health department devotes 
special attention to the children of the poor 
during the hot season. The tenement houses are 
regularly visited by physicians, whose duty it is 
to look for the sick babies, to treat them, if they 
have no physician of their own, to instruct the 
mothers in the care of them, and to distribute 
tickets for excursions, such as are furnished by 
“floating hospitals,’ or longer trips into the 
eountry, for which the charitable provide so 
liberally. 

The two chief causes of swnmer diarrhoea, the 
great danger to which city babies are exposed, 
are bad food and dirt. By dirt we mean not only 
dirty skin and dirty clothing, but more than 
cither, dirty air. The baby should, of course, be 
bathed every day, and its clothing should be 
ebanged at least once a day, or oftener if soiled; 
but above all, the room in which it lives must be 
‘kept sweet. No soiled clothing or slops should 
ever be kept in it, and the windows should be 
open all the time in hot weather. 

The baby’s clothing should be light and loose, 
and is best made of thin flannel. The child 
should never sleep in the clothes it has worn 
during the day. It should have cool water—not 
iced—which has been previously boiled, to drink 
whenever it is thirsty, as it usually is when 
fretful. 

The only proper food for the baby is that which 
nature provides, but sometimes the mother cannot 
nurse her child properly, because of illness or 
other reason. Then the difficult problem of 
providing a substitute presents itself, and this 
problem should always be solved by the family 
doctor. The baby’s life will perhaps depend on 
the choice of its food, and the skilled physician 
is the only one competent to make the choice. 

If the child is fed by bottle, the greatest care 
should be taken to Keep the bottle scrupulously 
clean. It should be emptied after each feeding 
and thoroughly cleansed in boiling water, the 
rubber nipple being soaked for a few minutes in 
a solution of soda and then thoroughly rinsed in 
absolutely clean water that has been previously 
boiled. 
~~ 


WORKING WITH WORDS. 


William Canton, in his lovely record of the 
child, ““W. V.,”’ tells how this little lass picked up 
words, coined others, and equipped herself with 
a stock of quotations. 

She did sometimes falter over a word. For a 
loug time there was some uncertainty in her mind 
as to whether it was a laburnum or a St. Bernard 
that saved travellers in the snow, but this was 
exceptional. The word “twins” evidently supplied 
a long-felt want, for she at once used it in a 
dificult moment. Trying in vain to tell how 
much she loved her father, she added: 

“And I love mother just the same. 
are twins, you know.” 

Sometimes she had a meaning which was not at 
once apparent. A short time after a University 
boat-race she drew her father’s attention to a 
doll in a shop window. 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” she cried. 
its Oxford eyes!” 

Her descriptive terms are very graphic. 


You two | 


“And look at 


To 
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| “fussle” one is to disturb by making a fuss; in 
wet weather, when you have to pick your steps, 
the road is “picky ;” if you put roses on the cloth 
at dinner, the maid may “crumb” them away; 
and during a cold in the head your nose is surely 
“hoarse.” 

When a story-book was read to her she asked 
| that “ladies” might be substituted for “gorgons.” 
he was the sound of the latter word that troubled 

er. 

— makes me,” she said, drawing her breath 
| with a shiver through her teeth, “it makes me 
he myself together.” 

A signboard on a piece of waste ‘land caused 
her much perplexity. The public was “Forbidden 
to shoot rubbish here.” Either big game or small 
deer the child could understand, but not that. 

“Who wants to shoot rubbish, father?” 
asked. 


she 


A BRAVE DEED. 


By no means all the heroic actions performed 
in these days are done by soldiers. The police- 
man may be as prompt to risk his life as if he 
wore a military uniform. Early on the morning 
of March 13, 1899, fire broke out in a tenement 
house in Philadelphia. The occupants of the 
third floor were cut off from escape by the way of 
the stairs, and some of them sought to get out 
of the window. One of them, William Marlin by 
name, was overcome by smoke while hanging 
from the third-story window, and fell toward the 
stone pavement. 

Below stood Policeman Thomas Murphy. As 
Marlin dropped, Murphy saw that if his fall was 
not broken he would probably be killed. Murphy 

had nothing whatever with which to break the 
man’s fall—nothing, that is, save his own bod y 
and that he rushed forward without a thoug’ t 
that the fall, as Marlin was descending through 
the air r heavily might kill him or disable him for 
life. He si impli extended ~ me, and received 
the full force of the man’s wei ght. 

Both fell, and Marlin rolled over to the pave- 
ment, with an injury, not serious, to his nose and 
head. Murphy was not at all padly hurt; his 
comrades sought to take him to the hos ital, but 
he refused to go, saying that he was “all ri tht.” 
His escape from serious injury was almost mirac- 


ulous. 
Soon after, reporters, who had been told of his 
deed, =e ‘to flock around him 
oh!’’ was all he would say; “anybody 
would > hat if he got the chance.’ 


WELCOME PARISHIONER. 


A charming little story is told of Queen Victoria’s 
first visit to Crathie church, near Balmoral. On 
that occasion a fine dog which belonged to the 
clergyman followed his master up the pulpit 
steps, and lay against the door during the entire 
service. Although the dog made not the slightest 
disturbance, Sir George Grey, who was then in 
attendance on her majesty, regarded the animal’s 
presence as somewhat disrespectful, and sug- 
gested to the clergyman that it had better be 
dispensed with in the future. 


The next Gunday, therefore, the dog was denied 
his usual Prat lege of chureh-going, and remained 


— at home. 
or "ewo later the cler, 

by a nvitation to dine with the royal family. 

0 his surprise, Queen Victoria presently iaquived 
for his dog, saying she had noticed he was not at 
church on Sunday. 

“TI kept my dog at home last Sunday, your 
majesty,” replied the clergyman, “as Sir George 
ng * though his presence in church would annoy 


“Oh, no,” said the queen, heartily, “let him 
come as usual. I only wish everybody behaved 
at church as well as your noble dog!’’ added her 
seaeonty. with a decided spice of mischief in her 


man was honored 


Sir George Grey’s feelings are not recorded, 
but it is said that the Crathie clergyman was 
warmed and comforted by this tribute to the 
good behavior of his favorite, 


WHOSE UMBRELLA? 


Sometimes an umbrella seems to arouse suspi- 
cion, even when it is in honest hands. Thus a 
London paper tells a painful tale of a young man 
in a street-car, who carried an umbrella which 
had been his birthday gift. 


On the seat facing him was lady with a 
Ogee boy, mime me about five years old. 
the young man with 


oy oy regarde 
anon ion for a few moments, and then his eyes 
wandered to the umbrella. He gazed at it in 
silence for a second, then he wrigg ed in his seat, 
clapped his hands and shouted 

“O mamma, don’t that look like papa’s um- 
brella?”’ 

“ Hush, hush, my child!” said the mother. 

“Papa was looking for his umbrella this even- 
ing ae. continued the boy. 

Yes, yes, but he found it,” ‘Said the mother. 
hurriedly, as the conver sation was becoming of 
interest to the other passengers. 

hy, mamma,” continued the youngster, “you 
know he didn’t. You told him that he didn’t know 
enough to keep an umbrella. Why, mamma —’ 
At this stage the young man left the car. 


DRESSING A SALAD. 


The author of “Wild Flowers of California” 
| gives an entertaining account of how the Indians 
| prepare for food a plant that is commonly called 
| Indian lettuce. It will be recalled that formic 
acid takes its name from the red ant, and that 
the acid was first obtained from the insect. 


The Placer County Indians greedily eat the 
succulent leaves and stems of their “lettuce.” 
Their way of preparing the plant for food is novel. 
Gathering the leaves, they lay these about the 
entrances to the nests of certain large red ants. 
The ants, swarming out, run all over the plants. 
After a time the Indians shake the ants off wr 
leaves, satisfied that the lettuce now has 

pleasant sour taste, equalling that which might 

given it by vinegar. 





| AN orator stated that “the worst enemy an 
cause can have is a double lie in the shape of half 
a truth,” and the newspaper reported it, “a 

double eye in the shape of ha fa tooth.” 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- Sah ly ty) 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing & > POEPEESSOSOHHHH gs 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. | Some Splendid Summer are 3 
RB 
Dummer Academy sours BYFIELD, MAss. = * ps 
36th year begins September 14, 1899. Thorough prep- & cy 
ae 2 Soe tg = ale and Massachusetts suscitute ‘4 
of Techn Special attention ee to En agli wl _ & Y 
dividual oo #500. PE HORNE, A o 
Reference by permission, Watioes” Chas. W. El hiot, & , 2 a 
"A MESSAGE TO GARCIA.” gestae 
ey 
No. 25.— four Track series.—‘“It ought to be r 
to every class in every a area. in every —— 
in the land—and a copy ought to be in the hands of 
every man who works for wages in the length and 
breadth of the republic.”—Brook/yn Eagle. | i n C h eo n S 
Sent free, $e paid, on receipt of a2c.stamp. Address, 
Room 322, Grand Central Station, New York. & 
—— ——— ———_ é Troubleless meals—all you have to 3 
5 do is to serve—the very top of quality. 3 
BEECHAMSPILLS} |¢ vercecucresceee 
, 4 & , Ox Tongue (whole>—t nsurpassed—an ideal <? 
junc Lt 
taken at right will make you} | & “Compressed Corned Beef —Incompar- °) 
able — must be eaten to be appreciated h - 
feel right, act right and look; | & “peericss Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beer © 
P nj hey cure Constipation. @> — An appetizer of unequalled merit. S 
9 y os j & Pork and Beans—cooked with care— VW 
10 cents and 25 cents, atall drug stores. | €& couldn’t be better—with or without tomato sauce. ©Y 
— RAT ee & _ Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and © 
| é zeenee make excellent sandwiches—everybody yy 
es ’em. h 
A Book About rs Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. y 
&)  “ How to Make Good Things to Fat,” gives 
& complete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and 
E li & how to prepare them. Yours for a postal. yy 
hame Ing Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago‘? 
will be mailed ATALATATATATATALATATALALALALALALALATAD 
without 
charge to NO MORE DARNING. ¥ 
any one 2 
interested 
in learning Make Old 








how easily and 
inexpensively by 
the use of 

THE GENUINE 
an attractive enamel finish may be imparted 
to wood-work and articles of furniture, 
radiators, bath-tubs, etc., that have become |) 


worn and shabby. 
DEPT. B, 





Stockings 
New. 


“The Stockinette Stitch” (BOOK- 
LET ) describes an invisible 
method of attaching new feet to 
the loge of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good as ne 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings, 

They make your stockings 

paid for Cc. last twice as long. Sizes 

5 to 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached w ‘hite. 
Siz Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 


H. S. Brake & Co., DEPT. D, RACINE, Wis. 
















. iJ 
Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
“Housekeeping” (played like authors), show- 


DETROIT, MICH. 
9 CENT STAMP will secure our popular game, 

ing household articles that can be enameled 
to advantage. 


























gathered from the depths 
of the forest on the 
mountains surrounding 
| the lake, shows het re 
region about 

c ESCENT, Wacbis 

ton, is one of the grand- 

est Hunting Grounds in 
the west. The TROUT 
for which this lake is 
noted and the game 
found there make it one 
of the best outing re- 
gions to be found any- 
where. It lies just west 
from Port Angeles, 
Wash. 































WONDERLAND 99 


Wil teli you what a wonderful region 

the Northwest is. Let the readers of Youth’s 

Companion send me SIX CENTS for it. It 

may be just what you want to decide the 

question of where zoe will go this summer. 
SEND FOR I 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
| St. Paul, Minn. 


« A —. 
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¥HONEST PRICES 1 { 


Strictly maintained through each season have made 














4 Crescent Bicycles jl 
wT ris THE STANDARD WHEEL OF ALL YEARS. YI 9Y 
# Honest Material and Honest Workmanship. The Prices ‘} 4 : 


are Fair as well as Honest, and the Wheel 
is the Best Wheel Built. 







BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS MODELS,. . . . $60 
ADULTS’ CHAIN MODELS, . . i, 
JUVENILE MODELS, (24-1NcH wHeeLs) 4 $25 





DORIC E AR, 


> Let us send you our C; 


wreerry, 





ng ‘‘Care of the Wheel,’’ Free. 





wrrrrrs 











Coaching in the Transvaal. 


Travel in the Transvaal is less difficult now 
than it was a few years ago; otherwise some 
incidents, then quite usual in a journey in the 
land of “Oom Paul,’’ recently related at table by 
a lady who once lived there, might scarcely tend 
to encourage other travellers to visit that region 
for pleasure. 

Her journey was made by coach. The vehicle 
was roomy, comfortable and massive, accommo- 
dating nearly a score of persons, and drawn by 
several pairs of horses. 

‘The travellers were friends and acquaintances, 
and their trip was a merry one in the main, but 
it was not without its drawbacks. The most 
frequent was getting mired. 

There is a kind of deceptive mud-hole there, 
very common, and entirely firm and solid in 
appearance, into which a wheel will suddenly 
sink above the hub, while, once in, the heavy, 
clinging nature of the soil makes it a matter of 
great difficulty to get it out again. 

Horses are helpless, they cannot pull with 
sufticient strength; but every farmer is required 
by law to lend a span or more of his oxen to 
travellers bemired near his farm, and with the 
assistance of these slower, steadier and stronger 
beasts, they can be extricated, although often only 
after a vexatious delay. 

One such miring which she had experienced 
was exciting as well as annoying. So deeply 
was the coach stuck in the mud that the men 
had to turn to with shovels and dig a wide, open 
space about the wheels before even attempting 
to get it out. 

Then, the horses having been unharnessed, 
several span of oxen were attached, and the order 
given to pull; but the effort required was so 
great that the oxen, half-wild creatures, rebelled, 
and suddenly turning, tried to gore the men. 

There was a terrifying scene of plunging, 
bellowing and wallowing animals, shouting men 
employing goads, gun-stocks and whips, and 
cowering women, who fled—ankle-deep in mud— 
to crouch behind the nearest boulders, lest the 
mafidened brutes should break loose and charge 
upon them. 

The narrator with her little boy took refuge 
in the half-overturned coach itself, and there the 
two still were when at length the oxen began 
to pull. They were “shaken like corn in a 
popper,”’ flung from floor to ceiling, and from 
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“the main chance,” although he was ever solici- 
tous of the health of his patients. Instead of 
waiting for the appearance of disease, he would 
suggest preventives, such as thicker shoes, 
warmer flannels, and avoidance of draughts and 
dampness. Much of Doctor ‘“Tom’s’’ practice 
was gratuitous, for his circuit included many 
patients even worse off than the poor neighbor 
who said to him: 

“Doctor Tom, I can’t pay all your bill.” 

“How much can you pay?” 

“Only half of it.” 

“Oh, well,’ answered the tender - hearted 
doctor, “strike off the other half and call it 
even.” 

During the prevalence of typhoid fever among 
the negroes, Doctor ‘“Tom” carried in his pocket 
one of the elegant family silver spoons with 
which to administer the medicine. One of the 
family suggested that a pewter spoon would 
serve. 

“No; it must be the same as we would use,” 
he replied. 

Doctor “Tom” died in 1862, from disease 
caught while nursing a patient, and his two 
pastors preached a funeral sermon at different 
churches, each taking the same text: ‘‘Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end 
of that man is peace.’’ 

Doctor ‘Tom’ was a successful farmer, who, 


in the days when “book-farming”’ was lightly | B 


esteemed, cultivated his farm upon scientific 
principles. His large crops of corn, wheat and 
tobaeco proved that science could be profitably 
applied to agriculture. 

A new church edifice having been completed, 
Doctor *““Tom’’ and the committee proposed to 
pull the old one to pieces and rebuild it in the 
rear of the new church for the benefit of the 
colored people. But the colored brethren would 
not have it. “Dey didn’t want no white church 
in front o’ dem; dey wa’n’t gwine take no back 
seat in hebben, nohow.” ‘The old church was 
sold for a less religious purpose. 
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Outgrowing Plato. 


“The ideal civilization will not be reached,’’ | o 
said a scientist to a Sacramento audience, “until 
people realize the obligations of citizenship after 
Plato’s ideal. Then men who have violated the 
laws will not feel right until they have surren- 
dered themselves to the magistrate for punish- 
ment.” 

To most of his hearers it seemed that if this 
was to be the sign of it, the golden age was 
distant indeed. Buta prominent man contended 
that such a sentiment may even now exist in the 
human heart. “My little boy came to me = 
other yt he sai “**T feel bad,’ he told 
‘because I have been mean ote a] 1 slappe 
my little Cousin Bessie, and I want you to w 


wall to wall, and for many days thereafter | me.’ 


carried scrapes and bruises reminiscent of their 
experience. 

Quite as terrifying was it to ford some of the 
rivers. Coach and horses would plunge with a 
sickening lurch down the bank and take to the 
water. A wetting was nothing; the water 
usually came in more or less, but so long as 
either the last or the first pair of horses were 
wading with their feet on something solid, the 
danger was small. 

As soon, however, as all the horses were 
swimming, the coach was in peril, for they could 
not then maintain their course across the stream, 
but swept helplessly down with the current, 
while the coach was likely at any moment to 


founder like a leaky boat, or be overturned in the | now ?’ 


flood 


Again in these emergencies, oxen had to come ing 


tothe rescue, They would appear on the farther 
shore. Their driver would be seen to urge them 
lumbering down the bank. They would be driven 
into the water to meet the struggling horses, and 
the first pair of oxen being hitched to the first 
pair of horses—the last oxen remaining on the 
Shore with their four feet firmly spread and 
braced—the word would be given, and swimming, 
pulling and scrambling all together with a mighty 
ork prolonged effort would bring the vehicle to 

iu 

On one of these occasions, when crossing a 
river in flood, it took the united efforts of twelve 
pair of horses and twelve yoke of oxen to get 
oa weary, drenched and anxious travellers safely 

ver. 

Such a trip is entertaining to tell of afterward, 
no doubt, but it does not seem precisely an 
enticing mode of progress! 


* 
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Doctor ‘‘Tom.”’ 


Dr. “Tom” Meredith was solicitous for the 
health of every one. A small boy, meeting the 
doctor on the road, was made to sit on a stump 
while Doctor “Tom” dismounted from his horse, 
and began to serub and scrape a very dirty set of 
teeth. The operation was associated with a 
lecture on cleaning teeth, and the boy was 
dismissed with: 

“There, sir, now keep them so.” 

This “small boy,” now Mr. E. C. Mead, 
scribes, in his “Historie Homes of Virginia,’ 

© traits of this “beloved physician,” whose 
horse’s hoofs were heard clattering over a moun- 
tain circuit of twenty miles. 

One trait was that he was never watchful of 





“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘you are sorry you did it, are 
you not?” 

“*Ves,’ he said, ‘but I want to be whipped 
for it; * ‘tie done wrong, and I want to be 


whi 
aoe the child that the object of whipping a 
boy was to ons him remember and not commit 
evil again. hhippt have orn repented there 
is no need of ei) pping you,’ | said. 

“But this did not — him; he complained 
to his mother that I would not whip him. She 
came to me and told me that the matter rested 
on the child’s mind so that he would not be able 
to sleep unless I should first punish him. Well 
I —_ him a light whipping, and he went to bed 


nS happened several years ago. The other 
day a friend a the father of the oceur- 
rence, and asked, ‘“‘What would the boy say 


“*The boy has been going to school and observ- 
conduct for some years,”’ the father answered. 
“So I myself was curious to know, and I 
recently asked him whether he remembered the 
incident. *Yes,’ he said, ‘and what a little fool 
I must have been!’ ” 
wan a result of contact with the world, the boy 
had “outgrown” Plato. But that does not prove 
that the philosopher and the child were not in 
the right. 
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Peculiar Currency. 


The currency of Abyssinia is somewhat varied, 
to judge by an account given of it by Count 
Gleichen in his story of the mission to Menelik, 
and reprinted by Appleton’s Popular a 
Monthly. 


For standard money the | ao of saaiiiate 
use the Maria Theresa 1780 dollars, but for small 
change a very different coin is resorted to. This 
is no other than a bar of hard crystallized -~ 
about ten inches long and two and a half br 
and thick, slightly tapering toward the end. 
Five of these bars go for a dollar at the capital. 
People are very particular about the standard 
of fineness of the currency. If it does - 
like metal when struck with the finger-nai 
it is cracked or chipped, they will not take. it. 
It is a token of affection when friends meet to 
give each other a lick of their respective amolis, 
and in this way ~—— value of the bar is decreased. 
Smaller han a bar of salt is sometimes 
needed, and then the natives have recourse to a 
cartridge. Three cartridges go to one salt. It 
does not matter wosh eat a cartridges they are. 
Some sharpers use their cartri in the ordinary 
way, and then put in dust and a dummy bullet 
to make up the mya yh = others take out 
the powder and put in the bullet again. 
oe to the unlucky man who has parted with 
his for such money. When next he is 
fighting, and puts his into his belt, he finds 
= misfires there. He is so well accustomed to 
a fraud, however, that he takes little notice 
of it. <A bad cartri seems to answer for 
money as well as a one. 








The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 


or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Boston Dental College. 


School year begins Sept.1]. For announcement, address 
Dr. J. A. Follett, Dean. bi Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 
URNEs SESSION, Sherwhene. typewriting. 

Sv bee kee ing. = Boston Commercial Co 
be tT mt St. Individual instruction day 
toe evening; Dusiness practice: none too old to learn. 


Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures ond cire peujer. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
RCESTER, MASS. 

Courses of steay in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 

Engineering and Chemistry. 195- page Catalogue, show- 

ing appointments secure wy {F uates, mailed Sree. 

Expenses low. 32d year. J. ARSHALL, Registrar. 


Taught Prac Healy 
and offices su pli 

With operstorev the 
ALBA ser 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y. Send for catalogue. 


Academy for Boys, 
Williston Seminary, Masthampeon, Mass 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
io! ew Athletic pueie. wiles Ow ym SS of 
track. 59th year. JOSEPH 


Universi of Maine Courses: Classical; 
* Scientific; Latin Sei: 

entific ; Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineer- 

ing; Chemical: Agricultural ; Preparatory 




















Medical ; Pharinacy : School ‘of Law. 
penses, Anetudin board. #230, Military Drill. 
Is, srenteent, Orono, Me. 





STATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, 


SALEM, MASS. 
For both sexes. Regular two years’ Normal 


— ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS 
June 22d and 28d; September 12th and 13th. 
School year begins September 14th. 
For Illustrated Catalogue address 
WALTER P. BeckwiTH, Pu. D., Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 3x2" 


‘or Both Seres. Third year begins rome MM 14, 
wa” First examination for admission, June 22 and 23 
Second examination, September 12 and 13, 1899. 

In connection with the regular normal) course, ample 
oppertuatty is furnished in the schools of Lowell 
ervation and practice. A two years’ normal course 
in kindergarten training is offered. Twelve kinder- 
Garten rooms for practice have been furnished by the 
ity of Lowell. For further information, address, 
F. F. COBURN, PRINCIPAL. 


Kes FAELTEN PIANOFORTE 



































SCHOOL, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 


Suaee, ae to #1890.00 per 

ear. 2 7 Lessons a Week 

Teachers’ Course $46.00 per year. 
Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston St., Boston. 
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+ Why Stammer? 


| When you can be cured. Treatment 
at Boston or at our Vacation Camp in ¢ 

the woods. Special terms during § 
vacation months. Particulars free. 


> 

PROF. GRADY, Principal, 
+ BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST., 
. 


41 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


In the 
Closing 
Days of 


School 


when the fagged- 

out pupilsare grind- 

ing away, straining 

every nerve toclose 

the year with honors, 

their bodily health should 

be looked after most 

carefully, for no brain can do its best in a poor, 

weak, unnourished body. At this time the Old 

Grist Mill Health Foods will prove most helpful. 
They are made from wheat and are rich in 

those nutritive properties that the system most 

needs. Give the children a cup of 


Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee 


with their breakfast. They'll do better work all 
day for the gi start it gives them. While it 
tastes like real coffee it isn’t coffee, but is made 
from Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat. 

It will not produce nerve bilic 88, 
dyspepsia, as —, does, on the contrary it quiets 
the nerves, aids estion and regulates the 
system. Clear Henk and clear complexions 
follow the use of ‘Old Grist Mill.” 


Try it. All Grocers. 20 cts. per pound. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 























Lowell Textile School. 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN AL 
BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE {apo STRY. 


Fall Term Opens October 3, 1899. 
Register now. Catalogue free on application to 
WM. W. CROSBY, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and teachers of five years’ experience in language, 
literature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 

Entrance eraminations, June 22, 23, and September 12, 
18, 1899. For circulars, address, 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 











Tufts College. 


& Medford Mass 


The Campus is on a hilltop, over- 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 
General Science, and in Civil, 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- * 
neering, the Degree S. B 


The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 


The Medical College. 
Located in Boston. Degree 
M.D. 


The Dental College. 
Located in Boston. 
D. M.D. 


The Bromfield-Pearson 
Sch >ol. 
A technica] school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 
special two years’ courses. 


» The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., C.E., 
E. E., M. E. 
Summer Schools. 
In Chemistry and Biology, in 
which credit is given towards 
Degrees. 


Degree 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal termstoall 
departments of the College. 








For Catalogue address, 


PROF. F. T. DANIELS, Sec’y, Tufts College, Hass. | 











FREE for the Asking. 


One of the largest Sewing Machine Manu- 
facturers writes us as follows: 

“We think your Book of Directions for the New 
Companion Sewing Machine is the best of anything of 
the kind we have yet seen. It is very complete and 
correct, gotten up in elegant style.” 


Remember that our $19 
New Companion 


is not one of the so-called cheap machines. It is 
high-grade in every parti¢ular. Equal in every 
respect to any $45.00 machine on the market. 

Send for our new  deocriptizve Sewing Machine Book. 
It is free for th me. This book will give you a 
better idea of our — » machine than anything we 
can say of it. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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minutes my hea: 
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All Druggists or Sent by Mail. 
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“A Medicine with a Mission.” 


— a box of Nervease headache powgere 
ket I can bid defiance to headac: 


2 NERVEASE 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents. 
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NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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IV. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING BATH-TUB. 


Made of best gpbter can; 
vas, very durable. I ante 
Size: 38 inches long, 22inches 
high, l6inehes deep. Folded, 
4inches wide. Weighs 5 lbs. 

00. Packs neatly in a 
trunk. Adults’ Size; 5 feet 
long, 27 inches wide, 16 inches 
deep. Folded, 5 inches wide. 

10.00. Bottom of tub rests 

rmly on floor. endorsed 
by physicians and nurses. 

FREE Circulars of 


ne Camp Furnishings. 


‘NATIONAL CAMP SUPPLY CO., 170 Summer Street, Boston. 
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Hale’s Asthma 2 


Cure 


has cured some of the most obstinate 
cases of Asthma on record. 
B. N. Westgate, East Wareham, Mass., writes: 
“I suffered years of untold agony. I have used 
two bottles of Hale’s Asthma Cure and have 
never had anything benefit me as this has. I 
can now shake out the hay when feeding the 
horses and the dust does not affect me in the least. t 
W. H. Hurley, Northfield, Vt., writes: “For 
ten years I suffered all the horrors of Asthma. 
I had the best physicians and tried everything 
but did not get much help. When Icommenced 
taking your remedy / could not lie down on an 
average one or two nights a week, but now I can go 
to bed and stay all night and feel free from any 
Asthma. I cannot too highly recommend your 
Hale’s Asthma Cure,it has done so much for me. 
; 
. 


Hale’s Asthma Cure is as sure a cure for 


ROSE COLD 


as for Asthma. Rose cold has to simply get up and 
leave when Hale’s Asthma Cure arrives. y it. 


At all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle, or 
dollar bottle sent direct prepaid on receipt of price. 


The H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
ee 


This Morris Chair, 


or a Luxurious Couch, Gold or Silver 
Watch, Ladies’ Rocker, Sideboard, 
Metal bed and Springs, Parlor Desk, 


Given Away 


with a $12 assortment of 


MEALINE 
SOAP, 


; Tar Soap, Laundry Soap, 
Cleanall, Perfumes, Ete. Any combination you want. 
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Keep what you want and sell the rest. 
If you want a BICYCLE see our special offer. 


Premium shipped with Soap, 30 days for remittance. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated circular and 
cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


Lost — $30.00. 


Many a housewife has lost a cook- 
stove costing this amount, or more 
simply by allowing oles an 
cracks in the stove lining to go 
unmended, letting the fierce heat 
come into direct contact with the 
oven plates, burning and warping 
wm them till the stove is ruined. 

» <A few cents’ worth of 


a &\ Champion Stove Cla 











used at the right time 
would have saved the 
stove. This is a comb 

tion of powdered fire-clays 
and plumbago. Mix with 
water and use like mortar 
or cement. one can use 
it. Keep a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of stove-deal- 
er. Write us if he hasn’t it. 


Don’t neglect the stove lining; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Miss Nettie Browne, of Arlington Heights, 
Mass., made $2.25 a day for five weeks 


$2.25 a Day. 
(and continues to earn that amount 


daily) demonstrating from house to house and taking orders for our Eames’ Celery Crackers. 
DEMONSTRATORS WANTED. 


In each town in New England one bright woman wanted ;.and we can offer special induce- 
ments, good pay, exclusive territory and agreeable work. Dr. Eames’ Celery Crackers 
for headaches are widely known, so are easy to introduce. We send samples for distri- 
W bution, and Outfit FREE. NO MONEY QUIRED until you have taken the orders 
W and send for the Goods. The Outfit does it. 
5 Write for particulars, sending reference, to WM. M. EAMES, Manager, 


THE CELERY CRACKER MEDICINE COMPANY, 
‘Seecececeeeceeeeeceeeeeceeececeee 





















MANCHESTER, N. H. 








Housekeepers! 


This Label Means Something. 


It means the most durable, the handsomest, 
the strongest and the most economical 

cooking ware in the world. 

« 

double tinned, and 

enamelled ware in 









Sheet steel, 
superior to 
every way. 


Be sure that this label is on the 
cooking ware that you buy and you 
will save time, strength, patience and 
money, and have tter results in 
preparing food. 


S The Dover Cake Beater. 


Send us five cents to pay 

Special Offer! stage Ft we will Fase” 
you one of our Dover Cake aters; handy also for 
Srying doughnuts, boiling eggs, etc. 


DOVER STAMPING COMPANY, 90 North St., Boston. 



















































Stops hair falling out. Relieves itching. Cures Eczema 
of the Scalp. Makes new hair grow on bald spots. 


Hale’s Compound Quinine ; 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Read this story from one who has used it: 


NORWALK, CONN., August 24, 1896. 
Mr. H. R. HALE: Dear Sir:—Last winter my two girls 
were affected with a severe scalp trouble, the oldest one 
being so bad that all the hair on the crown of her head 
fell out, and the scalp was a mass of sores and scurf. 
The younger one was affected in the same way, and 
her hair had dropped out in a spot as large as one’s 
hand. I was intending to take them to a physi- 
cian when a friend told me to get a bottle of 
\ Hale’s Compound Quinine. 
Y pleased to say that two bottles effected a 
complete cure; new hair grew on the bald 
spots, and they now have a full growth and 
a clean and healthy cca. 
rs. C. H. FLINT. 


= have hundreds such letters as 
is. 


Small Bottle Sent FREE. 


Sold by all dealers and hairdressers. 
40 cents per bottle. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price if you can’t get tt. 


The H. R. Hale Co., 
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) which sombides 
make it fit any 
é figure perfectly 
P with entire comfort, 
) and render the usual 
) breaking at the waist line and hip impossible. 
, There is nothing in Corsetdom te compare with it. 
Ask your dealer for a CRESO®, or we will send a 
) long, short or medium waist as desi in white or 
> drab, on receipt of price, $1.00, ia. 


MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 















Shirts Keep Clean 


longer, look better, wear better 
if laundered with 


Celluloid Starch. 


Requires No Cooking. 
Never streaks, cracks nor blis- 
ters. Celluloid Starch gives a 
thin, brilliant yet pliable finish. 
Nothing like it. Try it. 
10.cent pigs. only. At grocers’. 
Patent Waxing Pad Fre 5c.) 
given for three Trade- Marks. + — ao 
Celluloid Starch Co., New Haven, Ct. Wee 
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DIGHTON 
FURNACES 


If bought now 






























(in the dull season) 
direct from 
the Makers 

Save 
25 to 30 


per cent. 


4 Rooms and Bath, $60. 


Cost, 
includino > 6 Rooms and Bath, 75. 
putting in: 8 Rooms and Bath, 90. 


Write for FREE Catalogue and full information AT ONCE. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Established 1858. 








complete Outfit. 


Given to Companion subscribers for obtaining one new subscription. 
Send 25 cents extra for postage and packing. Price $1.00, 
postage and packing 25 cents extra when sold. 


PERRY MASON & CO., The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON. 





Complete Fishing Outfit. 


This Fishing Outfit contains a three-piece Rod, 9% feet long, with 
double ferrules, reel bands and ring guides; 1 Brass Reel; 1 Belt Bait Box; 
1 Furnished Line with Pfleuger’s Luminous Float; 1 Trout Line; 2 Trout 
Flies; 2 Trout Hooks, tied to gut; 10 assorted Hooks; 1 Box Split Shot 





Sinkers ; _I Pfleuger’s adjustable Luminous Float; 1 Line, 50 feet long ; 
1 Excelsior Spoon Bait, feathered. The whole comprising a good and 





Camping Tents. 


6x6 “A” Tent, price $2.50, shipping weight 20 lbs. 
“Wall” Tent, price $3.25, shipping weight 25 lbs. 
“Wall’’ Tent, price $5.00, shipping weight 40 Ibs. 
“Wall”? Tent, price $8.00, shipping weight 85 Ibs. 
shipping weights include the poles and pins. 





The demand for healthy outdoor recreation and the ever- 
widening interest in athletic sports makes camp life one of the 
most enjoyable features of the summer season. 
lease of life to those who are in search of health and rest, and 
the care-worn forget their anxieties after a brief sojourn in the 
summer playground’ of Nature. 
white tents will be pitched throughout the forests and along 
the seashore, as both are equally adapted to camp life. 


y j Wt y SS J 2 al 
The following Tents are of Standard Drill, made in a thorough 
manner. 


It brings a new 


This season many of these 





They are supplied with poles and pins, and sent 
by express or freight, charges paid by the receiver. 


6x6 


7x9% 
10x 12 


The 


PERRY MASON & CO., Zuber, in, BOSTON. 











